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What  They  Are  Saying: 

*I  hope  he  gets  fired  by  somebody,  ” 

Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  NAACP, 
referring  to  Chicago  PD  Superintendent  Richard 
Brzeczek.  (Page  3:1) 
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Foot-patrol  plan  hobbled  by  litigation 


Boston  Police  Commissioner  Joseph 
Jordan  and  the  Boston  Police 
Patrolmen’s  Association  have  become 
locked  in  battle  over  Jordan's  plan  to  set 
up  180  one-officer  patrols. 

The  patrols  were  part  of  a reorganiza- 
tion plan  issued  February  14  and  were  to 
have  gone  into  effect  at  7:30  A.M.  on 
March  2. 

The  reorganization  plan  called  for  one- 
officer  patrols  on  foot  and  in  cruisers  and 
extra  rapid  response  units  in  high-crime 
areas. 

But  the  patrolmen  s association  fought 
the  plan,  arguing  that  it  raised  a safety 
question  that  should  be  submitted  to 
labor  arbitration. 

The  debate,  which  had  been  building 
for  several  months,  became  emotionally 
charged  after  Massachusetts  State 
Trooper  George  Hanna  was  fatally  shot 
while  patrolling  alone  on  February  26. 

Two  days  later,  Suffolk  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  J.  Irwin  Jr.  blocked  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  for  30  days,  rul- 
ing that  "the  reorganization  plan  creates 


Comm.  Joseph  Jordan 


the  potential  for  serious  permanent  in- 
jury to  those  officers  assigned  to  one- 
man  walking  beats  in  high-crime  areas.” 
The  30-day  wait  was  provided  to  allow 
city  and  union  lawyers  to  try  to  get  a rul- 
ing from  an  arbitrator. 

Attorneys  for  the  city  immediately 


asked  the  state  appeals  court  to  overturn 
the  injunction  and  allow  the  plan  to  pro- 
ceed. They  said  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  an  arbitrator’s  decision  within  30 
days.  The  decision  in  that  legal  appeal 
was  still  pending  at  press  time. 

The  central  question  in  the  debate  was 
whether  policy  changes  such  as  one- 
officer  patrols  should  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration. 

The  patrolmen's  association  argued 
that  such  questions  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  when  the  safety  of  officers 
is  at  stake.  The  contract  reached  last  fall 
between  the  city  and  the  police  union  re- 
quires the  city  to  submit  contract 
disputes  to  being  arbitration. 

Union  treasurer  Paul  Baker  said  the 
plan  is  political.  "It's  an  election  year  and 
you’re  going  to  look  out  your  window  and 
all  you're  going  to  see  are  police  officers." 

Jordan  and  Boston  Mayor  Kevin 

White  insist  that  the  plan  presenta  no 

danger  to  officers  and  is  needed  to  make 
the  police  department  more  effective. 

Lawrence  J,  Ball,  a lawyer  for  the  city. 


told  the  appeals  court  judge  that 
Jordan's  plan  is  "a  20th  Century  crime- 
prevention  program  to  get  criminals  and 
guns  off  the  streets  before  they  get  in- 
volved in  crime.” 

He  said  the  injunction  has  deprived 
“the  citizens  of  Boston  and  police  officers 
themselves  of  a more  effective  and  effi- 
cient police  department.” 

But  union  laywer  Frank  J.  McGee  cited 
the  shooting  of  the  state  patrol  officer 
and  statistics  of  police  injury  in  San 
Diego  and  Philadelphia  to  support  his 
argument  that  one-officer  patrols  are 
more  dangerous. 

Of  the  injunction,  he  said.  “How  can 
any  harm  to  the  city  by  a 30-day  delay  of 
this  plan  outweigh  the  harm  to  life  and 
limb  of  one  police  officer?" 

Jordan  has  been  working  to  formulate 
a plan  to  provide  more  visible  police 
patrols  in  high-crime  areas  since  early 
I960.  A plan  he  proposed  then  to 
establish  139  one-officer  walking  beats 
was  also  blocked  by  a court  injunction 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Curbs  on  ‘cop-killer^  ammunition  again  proposed  in  Congress 


the  soft  body  armor  commonly  worn  by  pohce  officers.  Assisting  Biaggi  was  Washington.  D.C..  Officer  Jim  Battles. 


U.S.  Representative  Mario  Biaggi  of 
New  York  has  re-introduced  legislation 
that  would  ban  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun ammunition  except  when  needed,  for 
law  enforcement  or  military  use. 

The  bill,  which  was  first  introduced 
last  year,  was  also  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  also  of  New  York,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  say  they  anticipate  the 
measure  will  be  passed  in  both  houses. 


{For  more  on  the  armor^piercing  bullet 
controversy,  see  the  interview  with  KTW 
co-founder  Paul  A.  Kopsch.  on  page  8 of 
this  issue.! 


Biaggi.  a former  police  officer,  said  that 
"the  only  effective  long-term  protection 
for  our  nation's  528,000  law  enforcement 
officers  is  a Federal  ban  on  armor- 
piercing handgun  bullets." 

But  the  bill  still  faces  stiff  opposition 
from  groups  representing  hunters  and 
gun  collectors,  who  argue  that  banning 
the  bullets  could  lead  to  regulation  of 
other  types  of  ammunition  or  firearms 
and  would  infringe  on  their  right  to  bear 
arms. 

Biaggi  says  the  bill  would  not  interfere 
with  gun-owners'  rights. 

"These  bullets  are  not  used  for 
legitimate  purposes,  but  they  have  been 
used  by  criminals  to  shoot  and  kill  police 
officers.  My  bill  would  outlaw  these 
bullets,  but  would  in  no  way  limit  the 
availability  of  ammunition  used  by  law- 


abiding  citizens.” 

As  proposed,  the  bill  would  provide  a 
mandatory  prison  sentence  of  1 to  10 
years  for  anyone  convicted  of  using 
armor-piercing  bullets  in  a crime.  A 
dealer  or  manufacturer  could  be  fined  up 


to  $10,000  and  sentenced  to  up  to  10 
years  in  prison  for  selling  the  bullets  out- 
side law  enforcement  or  the  military. 

Although  the  Biaggi  bill  did  not  make 
it  through  Congress  last  year,  seven 
states  have  adopted  similar  statutes 


since  it  was  introduced,  including 
Alabama.  California,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Minnesota.  Oklahoma  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  addition,  efforts  to  control  the 
distribution  of  the  ammunition  have 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Offenders  pick  up  the  tab  for 
victim  aid  in  Seattle  program 

Seattle  officials  are  calling  a newly 
created  fund  to  aid  crime  victims  a 
"phenomenal"  success,  saying  they  may 
collect  $500,000  this  year  from  King 
County  lawbreakers. 

The  fund,  established  last  April,  re~ 
quires  anyone  convicted  of  a felony  or 
gross  misdemeanor  to  pay  $50  to  the  vic- 
tims' compensation  program  and  anyone 
convicted  of  a less  serious  crime  to  pay 
$25. 

In  nine  months  last  year,  the  program 
raised  a total  of  $202,000.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  money  was  spent  on  medical 
bills,  lost  wages  and  disability  or  death 
payments  to  victims,  and  20  percent  was 
paid  to  the  county  for  its  expenses  in 
referring  victims  to  agencies  that  can 
help  them  and  for  keeping  victims  in- 
formed of  court  proceedings  in  their 
cases, 

Michael  Kranda,  an  assistant  to  the 
King  County  prosecutor,  said  the  pro- 
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gram  has  been  a grand  sucefess. 
essence,  it  Ls  putting  a tax  on  crime.  1 1 is  a 
program  that  agrees  with  everyone,  no 
matter  what  their  politics  may  be."  he 
told  the  United  Press  International. 

The  program  provides  for  victims  to 
receive  up  to  $15,000  in  aid.  The  ceiling 
was  enacted  to  avoid  depleting  the  fund 
too  quickly,  after  a stale  victims'  aid  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  funds  in  1981. 

New  Orleans  PD  quota  plan 
goes  back  into  limbo  again 

A Federal  appeals  court  has  granted  a 
new  hearing  in  a 1973  race- 
discrimination  suit  that  had  originally 
been  settled  December  16  under  an  agree- 
ment that  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department  promote  one  black  officer 
for  every  white  officer  until  equal 
numbers  of  blacks  and  whites  are 
represented  in  all  ranks  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit agreed  to  rehear  the  case  before  the 
full  court  in  June.  The  controversial  deci- 
sion last  December  was  handed  down  by 
a three-judge  panel  of  the  court. 

White.  Hispanic  and  female  police  of- 
ficers had  asked  for  the  new  hearing, 
charging  that  the  quota  discriminated 
against  them,  and  in  January  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  concurred  with  their 
objections.  The  Justice  Department,  con- 
tending that  the  plan  does  not  specifical- 
ly benefit  those  who  have  been 
discriminated  against,  asked  permission 
to  intervene  in  the  case. 

Although  the  appellate  court’s  deci- 
sion to  hear  the  case  a second  time  sets 
aside  the  agreement  ordering  the  depart- 
ment to  promote  blacks  and  whites  in 
equal  numbers.  City  Attorney  Sal 
Arkzelmo  said  the  city  already  made  pro- 
motions last  month  based  on  that  quota. 

The  quota  stems  from  a 1973  case  in 
which  13  black  officers  charged 
discrimination  in  the  police  department’s 
promotional  policies.  The  city  entered 
the  consent  decree  setting  the  one-to-one 
ratio  for  promotions  before  the  case  was 
heard  in  a Federal  District  Court.  That 
court  had  refused  to  approve  the  agree- 
ment, but  the  three-judge  panel  of  the  ap- 
peals court  approved  it  in  December. 

Montgomery  Co.  police  find 
four-day  week  to  their  liking 

The  Montgomery  County.  Md,,  police 
recently  won  the  reinstatement  of  a four- 
day  work  week  as  part  of  a two-year  con- 
tract effective  July  1. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  a first-year 
pay  raise  of  $850,  but  does  not  include  a 
20-year-and-out  retirement  plan  the 
union  had  sought. 

It  was  the  first  contract  negotiated 
since  the  police  officers  won  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining  in  1980  and  was 
completed  by  an  independent  arbitrator 
after  more  than  three  months  of  bargain- 
ing, 

Walter  Bader,  president  of  the  local 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  lodge,  said  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  new  contract.  "We 
think  this  makes  us  comparable  with 
other  jurisdictions,"  he  told  the 
Washington  Post.  “Those  other  jurisdic- 
tions were  getting  first  pick  of  officers. 
Plus  we  have  a higher  cost  of  living  in 
Montgomery.  This  pay  increase  makes 
things  more  equitable." 

The  pact  affects  all  officers  below  the 
rank  of  master  patrol  officer,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  county's  800  uniformed 
force,  and  was  approved  in  two  meetings 
last  month. 

The  biggest  gain  for  the  officers  is  the 


four-day  work  week,  which  was 
eUminaU^  by  Chief  Bernard  Crooke  in 
March  198  las  part  of  a major  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Officers  sought  to  work  four 
10-hour  days  so  they  could  hold  down 
part-time  jobs  more  easily  and  better  ad- 
just to  shift  changes. 

The  pay  raise  amounts  to  an  average 
3.08  percent  increase  for  the  officers.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  contract,  raises 
will  be  $1,000  or  75  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index.  Officers  also  will 
receive  differential  pay  for  working  night 
shifts. 

More  offenders  found  singing 
‘California,  here  we  come’ 

A new  type  of  alternative  to  prosecu- 
tion has  been  popping  up  in  minor  cases 
across  the  country  recently  — a one-way 
ticket  to  California. 

It  began  in  South  Dakota  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  Gov.  William  J.  Janklow 
allowed  nearly  100  people  charged  with 
misdemeanors  to  avoid  prosecution  by 
moving  to  California.  Janklow  was  angry 
because  then  California  Gov.  Edmund 
Brown  had  refused  to  extradite  Dennis 
Banks,  an  Indian  rights  activist  con- 
victed on  charges  of  riot  and  assault. 

Janklow  said  at  the  time,  "We  kind  of 
feel  there's  a beacon  in  California  saying, 
'Give  us  your  felons,  your  pickpockets, 
your  crooked  masses  yearning  to  be 
free.” 

More  recently,  officials  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, Fla.,  picked  up  on  the  idea  when  they 
paid  a prostitute  with  more  than  200  con- 
victions to  take  off  for  Los  Angeles. 

Now  a judge  in  Pottawattamie  County. 
Iowa,  has  ordered  the  public  defender  of  a 
man  charged  with  exhibiting  obscene 
materials  to  a minor  to  buy  the  man  a one- 
way, non-refundable  ticket  to  Los 
Angeles. 

"We  just  acquiesced  in  his  wishes." 
Judge  G.  T.  Reilly  said.  "He  was  the  one 
who  was  interested  in  going  to 
California." 

California  authorities  weren't  too  wor- 
ried last  year  when  Janklow  announced 
his  plans  to  “send  to  California  every 


crook  in  the  state,"  calbng  it  "colorful 
but  rather  irresponsible  political 
rhetoric.” 

But  they  have  taken  a rather  dim  view 
of  the  more  recent  moves.  When  the  Dade 
County  prostitute  was  arrested  on 
similar  charges  in  Los  Angeles,  a judge 
decided  that  the  proper  punishment 
would  be  a one-way  ticket  back  to  Miami. 

AARP  to  put  voluntarism 
under  the  microscope. . . 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  is  undertaking  a nationwide 
study  of  volunteerism  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  is  seeking  information  about 
police  agencies  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  study. 

George  Sunderland,  the  senior  coor- 
dinator of  criminal  justice  services  for 
AARP.  said  the  group  needs  agencies  to 
visit  for  on-site  interviews  with  police  ex- 
ecutives, volunteer  supervisors  and 
volunteers  themselves. 

The  group  also  hopes  to  contact  agen- 
cies that  are  willfng  to  complete  a ques- 
tionnaire by  phone  or  mail,  he  said. 

"The  need  for  national  data  is 
evident,”  Sunderland  said.  "Budget  con- 
straints and  public  concern  for  law  and 
order  have  escalated  interest  in  the  sup- 
port which  volunteers  offer  an  agency." 

Sunderland  asked  any  police  agency 
that  uses  volunteers  in  crime  prevention, 
crime  analysis  or  other  support  activities 
and  that  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  study  to  contact  him  at  Criminal 
Justice  Services,  AARP  Program 
Department.  1909  K Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC  20049. 

. . .While  Fairfax,  Va.,  looks 
for  100  volunteers  of  its  own 

Police  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  have 
begun  recruiting  100  volunteers  to  work 
in  the  office  as  part  of  an  effort  to  free 
more  police  officers  to  go  back  on  the 
streets. 

Chief  Carroll  Buracker  has  estimated 
that  the  program  could  save  the  county 
$476,000  over  the  next  four  years. 
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5%  solution 
cures  cops* 
2d  sickout 
In  Columbus 

Columbus,  Ohio,  police  officers  recent- 
ly survived  their  second  bout  with  the 
"blue  flu"  in  three  months,  this  time  win- 
ning a five-percent  increase  in  their  take- 
home  pay. 

Police  and  firefighters  in  Columbus 
called  in  sick  on  February  23  and  24  to 
protest  the  lack  of  a pay  raise.  On  the  first 
morning  ^hift  after  the  protest  began, 
117  of  12Q  patrol  officers  didn't  show  up 
for  work  and  149  of  159  detectives,  under- 
cover officers,  SWAT  team  officers,  traf- 
fic officers  and  training  academy  instruc- 
tors called  in  sick. 

Police  Chief  Ear!  Burden  announced 
that  his  department  would  answer  only 
priority  one  calls,  such  as  assaults,  sex 
crimes  and  accidents  with  injuries  for  the 
duration  of  the  sickout,  but  said.  “I  have 
confidence  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  placed  on  us." 

By  late  Thursday,  the  Columbus  City 
Council  had  accepted  a plan  that  raised 
the  take-home  pay  for  both  police  and 
firefighters  by  five  percent,  and  the  pro- 
test was  called  off. 

City  officials  estimated  that  the  job  ac- 
tion cost  the  city  more  than  $175,000  — 
including  $80,000  to  keep  220  fire- 
fighters on  overtime,  $19,000  to  pay 
police  officers  who  worked  1 2-hour  shifts 
during  the  sickout  and  almost  $7,000  in 

Getting  Byrned  at  the  polls, 


At  Ai^AfVT  c*  wwf  wgno  mtno 

ALUNE  AGAIN:  S)gt.  KeUey  Arthur  waits  - mostly  in  vain  - for  the  arrival  of  officers  on  the  morning  shift  at  a Columbus 
precinct,  ear  y all  of  the  officers  schedule  for  duty  failed  to  show  up  on  the  first  morning  of  a sickout  over  wages. 


lost  revenue  from  traffic  tickets. 

The  sickout  was  the  second  since  the 
Columbus  safety  officers'  contract  ex- 
pired October  1.  In  mid-November, 
leaders  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
called  for  a protest  on  the  eve  of  the  Ohio 
State-Michigan  football  game  at  Ohio 
Stadium,  and  90  percent  of  the  officers 
scheduled  to  work  that  day  called  in  sick. 
Two  hours  later,  after  an  emergency 


meeting  of  the  City  Council,  the  strike 
was  called  off.  City  officials  promised  to 
study  the  proposed  city  budget  and  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  union's  demand  of  a 
five-percent  increase. 

Union  members  said  the  pay  raise  was 
a victory  for  safety  officers,  particularly 
since  Mayor  Tom  Moody  had  originally 
asked  that  police  officers  and  firefighters 


accept  a five-percent  cut  in  pay  and  a 
10-month  wage  freeze. 

Union  officials  refused  and  issued  their 
own  analysis  of  the  city  budget,  claiming 
that  $11  million  could  be  trimmed  from 
six  areas  to  produce  more  money  for 
police  and  other  city  services.  They 
estimated  that  the  five-percent  wage  in- 
crease would  cost  the  city  $1.8  million 
next  year. 


Brzeczek  may  get  blown  out  of  office  in  Windy  City 


When  Chicago  voters  went  to  the  polls 
last  month  to  choose  a Democratic  can- 
didate for  mayor,  incumbent  Jane  Byrne 
lost  her  job. 

Now  it  seems  likely  that  Police 
Superintendent  Richard  Brzeczek  also 
lost  his  job  that  day. 

Brzeczek,  who  has  been  superinten- 
dent sintk  January  1980,  supported 
Byrne's  bid  for  re-election  and  appeared 
in  a television  commercial  backing  her 
candidacy. 

In  addition,  his  administration  became 
an  issue  in  the  election  because  of  an  on- 
going controversy  about  the 
department's  handling  of  crime  reports. 
State's  Attorney  Richard  Daley,  one  of 
two  candidates  trying  to  unseat  Byrne, 
said  in  one  campaign  speech.  "Apparent- 
ly. Chicago  police  are  under  pressure  to 
kill  crime."  and  called  for  an  outside 
audit  of  department  statistics.  The  third 
candidate.  U.S.  Representative  Harold 
Washington,  promised  to  fire  Brzeczek  if 
elected. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  February 
22,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  mayor 
was  Washington,  who  had  been  con- 
sidered the  underdog  of  the  campaign. 
And  because  Chicago  has  a long  history 
of  Democratic  mayors,  political 
observers  say  the  chances  are  good  that 
Washington  will  become  the  city’s  first 
black  mayor. 

So  Brzeczek  quickly  got  the  jump  on 
Washington  and  announced  that  he'll 
resign  if  Washington  wins  the  April  12 
general  election.  He  told  a columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  "Under  Harold 
Washington.  I guarantee  that  {the  police 
department]  will  be  a circus.  Law  enforce- 
ment will  suffer.  The  general  level  of  com- 
petence will  go  down.” 


wme  w«M  Ptwio 

Supt.  Richard  Brzeczek 
Brzeczek  added:  "I  was  professional,  I 
was  open  to  the  media;  I was  willing  to 
discuss  issues.  That  will  come  to  a halt 
(under  Washington). 

"I  was  personally  honest.  I never  tried 
to  deny  wrong-doing.  You  are  not  going 
to  see  that  in  the  future." 

According  to  the  Sun-Times  interview, 
Brzeczek  charged  that  Washington 
would  allow  the  police  department  to  be 
run  by  Jesse  Jackson,  national  president 
of  Operation  PUSH.  Renault  Robinson, 
executive  director  of  the  AflthAmerican 
Police  League,  and  Howard  Saffold,  its 
president. 


Brzeczek's  remarks  prompted  a call  for 
his  dismissal  by  the  national  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  Margaret 
Bush  Wilson  said  she  was  "appalled'’  by 
the  statements. 

"It  was  irresponsible,  it  was  ill-advised 
and  I hope  he  gets  fired  by  somebody,” 
Wilson  said.  "Because  this  is  what's 
wrong  with  America.  We  have  people 
who  don't  want  the  system  to  work.  " 
Brzeczek.  who  joined  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  in  1965.  holds  a law 


degree  from  John  Marshall  Law  School 
and  worked  as  legal  counsel  to  the 
superintendent  for  five  years  before 
becoming  an  assistant  deputy 
superintendent.  The  40-year-old 
Brzeczek  has  said  that  he  has  not  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  running  for  mayor 
on  his  own  some  day  or  for  state's  at- 
torney. He  also  has  received  offers  from 
three  law  firms,  he  said. 

"I  am  not  feeling  bad,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  out  of  this  job  the  way  I came  in: 
with  dignity.” 


Mayors’  group  sees  successor  to 
LEAA  in  new  national  institute 


The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
Police  Foundation  are  working  together 
to  form  a new.  nonprofit  organization  to 
help  provide  support  services  for  police 
agencies. 

The  organization,  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Policing,  would  work 
with  mayors  and  police  chiefs  to  "help 
improve  policing  and  crime  control." 
according  to  Thomas  Brady,  director  of 
communications  for  the  Police  Founda- 
tion. 

"There  is  no  organization  at  the  na- 
tional level  which  deals  with  the  major 
problems  of  policing."  Brady  said.  "It's 
still  in  the  development  period,  but  there 
has  been  a lot  of  enthusiasm  for  the  idea. " 

The  National  Institute  of  Policing  was 
first  proposed  at  the  Mid-Winter  Con- 
ference of  the  mayors'  group  in  January, 
with  the  backing  of  Mayors  Coleman 
Young  of  Detroit,  Kenneth  Gibson  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  and  Richard  Buchanon  of 


Bloomington.  Ill,,  and  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy. president  of  the  Police  Foundation 

Young  told  the  conference  that  the  in- 
stitute is  needed  to  help  fill  the  gap 
created  by  the  demise  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
Buchanon  said  such  an  institute  could 
improve  communication  between  police 
agencies  and  prevent  repetition  of  ef- 
forts. 

As  proposed  at  the  conference,  the  in- 
situte  would  be  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  with  staff  assistance 
from  the  Police  Foundation,  and  would 
have  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 

It  would  provides  forum  for  discussion 
of  police  issues,  a clearinghouse  for  the 
exchange  of  information,  research  into 
new  techniques  and  statistical  data 
needed  to  improve  police  methods,  man- 
agement training  for  police  administra- 
tors and  personnel  exchange  programs 
between  agencies. 
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Laid-off  Philadelphia  cop  nurses  a new  career  calling 


Fete  Leporati  of  Philadelphia  becamea 
police  officer  because  his  father  was  a 
police  officer.  In  1979,  he  was  nominated 
as  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department’s 
police  officer  of  the  year. 

But  in  1980,  he  was  laid  off. 

So  Leporati  began  looking  for  another 
career  where  he  could  help  people  during 
critical  periods  in  their  lives.  He  found 
nursing. 

The  28*year-old  Leporati  is  now  a stu- 
dent at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  and 
a student  nurse  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  ex- 
pects to  graduate  in  June  and  go  into 
nursing  permanently. 

"1  chose  nursing.”  he  told  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "because  it  in- 
volves human  service,  just  as  being  a 
policeman  means  service  to  others." 

leporati  is  one  of  16  men  among  the 
165  students  in  his  program  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  student  nurses'  government. 
The  son  of  Peter  J.  Leporati,  who  patrols 
the  waterfront  area  as  a member  of  the 
Philadelphia  department's  marine  unit, 
he  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  1976  with  a degree  in 
criminal  justice  and  joined  the 
Philadelphia  police  soon  after,  patrolling 
the  city's  Ninth  District. 


, The  Philadelphia  Inquiter/Michael  Viola 

Pete  Leporati  takes  the  blood  pressure  of  patient  Eleanor  Raefsky,  also  a nurse. 


Student  nurse  — and  former  police  officer 


THP  promotes  improved  supervisior) 


Avon  calling?  Not  for  town’s  police  chief 


Commissioner  Gus  Wood  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Safety  recently  an- 
nounced a series  of  promotions  and  new 
assignments  within  the  state  s Highway 
Patrol  intended  to  improve  the  depart- 
ment's supervisory  function. 

"These  reorganizational  steps. , .will 
enable  members  of  the  Tennessee 
Highway  Patrol  to  effectively  discharge 
their  responsibilities,"  Wood  said. 

Those  promoted  include  Capt.  Jerry 
Kemp  of  the  Jackson  District,  who  was 
made  lieutenant  colonel;  Capt.  Joe 
Blankenship  of  the  maintenance  section, 
who  became  chief  of  motor  maintenance; 
Capt.  Fred  Schott,  chief  of  safety  educa- 


tion and  public  information,  who  was 
named  director  of  the  driver  control  divi- 
sion. and  Lieut.  Bill  Henry  of  the  safety 
education  division,  who  was  made  cap- 
tain of  that  division. 

In  addition.  Charles  Garrett,  a systems 
analyst,  was  named  assistant  director  of 
the  drivers  license  issuance  and  Lieut. 
Jerry  Scott  was  promoted  to  captain  of 
the  Memphis  district. 

Three  regional  managers  also  were 
named  in  the  driver's  license  program  to 
oversee  implementation  of  the  use  of  pic- 
tures on  licenses.  They  are  Mahlon 
Green.  Capt.  Joe  West  and  Sgt.  Ray 
Sampley. 


Police  Chief  Domenic  A.  Zacchio  of 
Avon,  Conn.,  recently  was  granted  a 
30-day  leave  of  absence  by  the  town 
manager,  a few  days  after  the  town’s 
police  union  cast  a unanimous  vote  of  no- 
confidence  in  the  chief. 

Zacchio,  who  had  asked  for  an  in- 
definite leave,  was  granted  the  30-day 
hiatus  after  Local  541  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers 
complained  that  morale  within  the 
department  had  dropped  so  low  that 
town  residents  were  not  being  adequate- 
ly protected. 

Accusations  that  morale  was  low  had 
been  made  since  1979,  when  an  outside 
consultant  said  he  saw  “incipient 
rebellion"  in  the  department.  But  the  re- 
cent controversy  boiled  over  in  January, 
after  Zacchio  issued  40  reprimands  and 
three  suspensions  in  two  months  to  the 

Dominelli  retires 

Former  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  president  Joseph  S. 
Dominelli  has  retired  as  chief  of  police  in 
Rotterdam,  N.  Y..  a post  he  has  held  for  19 
years. 

Dominelli.  who  was  president  of  lACP 
from  1979  to  1980.  was  a 35-year  veteran 
of  the  Rotterdam  department.  He  also 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  Police 
Conference  of  New  York  for  10  years  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Police  Chiefs  Association,  a posi- 
tion he  still  holds. 

Former  Deputy  Chief  Paul  Mandca 
was  named  to  succeed  Dominelli. 

Chicago  shuffle 

Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Richard  Brxeczek  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  Capt.  Leroy  Martin 
as  commander  of  the  department’s 
Detective  Division  Area  No.  2. 

Martin  will  replace  Capt.  Milton  Deas, 
who  retired  recently.  Martin  was  former- 
ly director  of  public  and  internal  informa- 
tion, a post  that  will  be  filled  by  Russell  S. 
Ditusa  of  the  Youth  Division. 


department’s  16  patrol  officers  and  one 
dispatcher. 

The  first  reprimand  was  issued  days 
after  a suit  was  filed  by  officers  seeking 
back  pay  for  daily  15-minute  roll  calls. 
The  town  has  i*efueed  to  pav  officers  for 
that  time  or  to  hold  roil  calls  after  the 
shifts  begin.  The  chief  agreed  to  drop  the 
reprimands  the  day  before  the  no- 
confidence  vote,  but  the  union  did  not 
cancel  the  voting. 

Town  Manager  Philip  Schneck  Jr.  said 
he  and  union  officials  have  been  meeting 
to  resolve  the  problem.  Zacchio  has  been 
chief  in  Avon  for  14  years. 

No  tarnish 

Chief  Richard  C de  Baca  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Police  resigned  his  post 
February  10,  after  only  2'/i  months  on 
the  job. 

C de  Baca,  a 26-year  veteran  of  the 
state  force,  called  a news  conference 
shortly  before  his  resignation  went  into 
effect  and  told  reporters  that  he  was  leav- 
ing the  state  police  because  Gov.  Toney 
Anaya  had  asked  him  to  promote  a cer- 
tain officer  to  deputy  chief. 

He  said  promoting  the  officer  at  the 
governor’s  request  would  "tarnish  the 
badge  of  my  profession  and  subject  me  to 
being  used  as  a pawn." 

Deputy  Chief  Don  Moberly,  the  com- 
mander of  the  state  police's  uniform  divi- 
sion. was  named  acting  chief.  State 
Police  Board  chairman  Tom  Brown  Jr. 
said  the  board  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  chief’s  position  at  P.O.  Box  68, 
Artesia,  N.M. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 
Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald.  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St..  NY  10005. 


Breakina  down  FBI  barriers 


WM  Wortd  R«xo 

Special  Agent  Sharon  Slams,  35,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  lovestigatioo  helped  lay 
another  Bureau  tradition  to  rest  last  month,  when  she  became  the  first  female 
instructor  at  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va. 
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By  AVERY  OLI OKIN 

For  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  in 
"recess,”  pre- 
aumabiy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  up 
on  eagerly  awaited 
I decisions.  During] 
these  two  weeks  the 
Court  also  grappled ; 
with  those  cases  which  had  just  com- 
pleted oral  arguments,  following  the  fifth 
oral-argument  session  of  the  1982-83 
term,  held  during  the  last  wpek  of 
February  and  the  first  week  of  March. 

Just  prior  to  that  fifth  session,  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  a full-text 
plenary  decision  in  the  area  of  self- 
incrimination. Cases  in  this  area  are 
based  upon  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  no  per- 
son "shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a witness  against  himself.” 
Such  cases,  which  interpret  what  types  of 
physical  evidence  are  permissible  and 
what  constitutes  compulsion,  have 
typically  provided  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting fact  patterns  in  the  criminal 
procedure  area. 

An  analysis  of  the  recent  self- 
incrimination  case,  along  with  another 
case  involving  police  tactics.  foUows. 
Blood-Alcohol  Testing 
By  a vote  of  7-to-2.  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  that  there  is  no  violation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment’s  guarantee 
against  self-incrimination  if  a 
defendant's  refusal  to  submit  to  a blood- 
alcohol  test  is  admitted  into  evidence 
against  him. 

In  a clearly  written  majority  decision. 

Justice  O'Connor,  the  Court’s  junior 
member,  juxtaposed  the  decision  in  the 
drunken-driving  case  against  the  harsh 
reality  that  "the  increasing  slaughter  on 
our  highways,  most  of  which  should  be 
avoidable,  now  reaches  the  astounding 
figures  only  heard  of  on  the  battlefield.” 
Borrowing  that  language  from  the  1957 
case  Breithaupt  v.  Abram,  352  U.S.  432, 
439.  Justice  O’Connor  also  cited  the 


Court's  note  in  Perez  v.  Campbell.  402 
U.S.  637,  657  (1971),  in  which  the 
Justices  had  observed,  "The  slaughter 
on  the  highways  of  this  Nation  exceeds 
the  death  toll  of  ell  our  wars." 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Court  had 
no  trouble  coming  to  its  conclusion  in  this 
case,  which  had  originated  in  Madison, 
S.D.  Two  local  police  officers  there  had 
pulled  over  the  defendant  when  he  failed 
to  stop  at  a posted  stop  sign.  When  the  of- 
ficers ordered  the  driver/defendant  out  of 
his  car.  hestaggered  “and  fell  against  the 
car  to  support  himself."  Both  officers 
smelled  alcohol  on  the  defendant's 
breath. 

In  response  to  the  officers'  request  for 
a driver’s  license,  the  driver  told  the  of- 
ficers that  he  did  not  have  a license,  since 
it  had  been  revoked  following  his 
previous  conviction  for  driving  while  in- 
toxicated. The  officers  then  went  on  to 
some  common  tests  of  motor  skills  and 
coordination,  asking  the  defendant  to 
touch  his  finger  to  his  nose  and  to  walk^ 
straight  line.  When  the  defendant  failed 
both  tests,  the  police  officers  arrested 
him  and  read  him  his  Miranda  rights.  The 
defendant  waived  his  Miranda  rights  at 
the  arrest  site. 

Following  the  waiver  of  the  Miranda 
rights,  the  officers  read  to  the  defendant 
from  a printed  card,  which  in  its  totality 
read: 

” 1 have  arrested  you  for  driving  or  be- 
ing in  actual  physical  control  of  a vehicle 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
drugs,  a violation  of  S.D.C.L.32-32-1 . 1 re- 
quest that  you  submit  to  a chemical  test 
of  your  blood  to  determine  your  blood- 
alcohol  concentration.  You  have  the  right 
to  refuse  to  submit  to  such  a test  and  if 
you  do  refuse  no  test  will  be  given.  You 
have  the  right  to  a chemical  test  by  a per- 
son of  your  own  choosing  at  your  own  ex- 
pense in  addition  to  the  test  I have  re- 
quested. You  have  the  right  to  know  the 
results  of  any  chemical  test.  If  you  refuse 
the  test  I have  requested,  your  driver’s 
license  and  any  non-residence  driving 
privilege  shall  be  revoked.  If  your 
driver’s  license  or  non-residence  driving 


“The  increasing  slaughter  on  our  highways, 
most  of  which  should  be  avoidable,  now 
reaches  the  astounding  figures  only  heard 
of  on  the  battlefield." 


privileges  are  revoked  by  the  bearing  of- 
ficer, you  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  Cir- 
cuit Court.  Do  you  understand  what  I 
told  you?  Do  you  wish  to  submit  to  the 
chemical  test  I have  requested?” 

In  response  to  hearing  the 
foregoing.the  defendant  refused,  stating: 
"I’m  too  drunk.  I won’t  pass  the  test.” 
The  police  officer  again  read  the  card  at 
the  arrest  site,  and  the  defendant  again 
refused.  Upon  arriving  at  the  police  sta- 
tion the  card  was  read  to  the  defendant  a 
third  time.  The  defendant  again  refused 
to  submit  to  the  test,  reiterating  his 
earlier  statement  to  the  arresting  of- 
ficers. 

South  Dakota  law.  codified  at  S.D. 
Corap.  Laws  Ann.  32-23-10.1  provides 
that  a defendant’s  refusal  to  submit  to  a 
blood-alcohol  test  "may  be  admissible  in- 
to evidence  at  trial."  Prior  to  his  trial,  the 
defendant  moved  to  suppress  all 
evidence  involving  his  refusal  to  take  the 
blood-alcohol  test.  • 

The  circuit  court  granted  the  suppres- 
sion motion,  noting  that  it  had  granted 
the  motion  because  the  presiding  judge 
believed  South  Dakota  statute 
32-23-10.1  to  be  a violation  of  the  defen- 
dant’s Constitutional  rights.  Further 
justification  for  the  suppression  order 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  police  of- 
ficers faded  to  inform  the  defendant  at 
the  time  of  arrest  that  a refusal  to  take  a 
blood-alcohol  test  could  be  used  against 
him  at  a subsequent  trial. 

The  suppression  order  was  subse- 
quently upheld  by  the  South  Dakota 
Supreme  Court.  From  that  decision  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  petitioned  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a writ  of  cer- 


Too  high  a price*  in  some  cases: 


Smith  urges  alternatives  to  prison 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SMITH: 
can ‘t  rely  exclusively  on  prison ' 


In  his  first  major  policy  speech  on 
prisons,  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  said  on  March  3 that  keep- 
ing some  criminals  in  prisons  may  not  be 
worth  the  cost  to  taxpayers. 

Smith  said  the  Justice  Department  is 
investigating  alternative  forms  of 
pumshment  that  would  eliminate  im- 
prisonment in  some  cases. 

"Wemustrecognizethe  wecannotcon- 
tinue  to  rely  exclusively  on  incarceration 
and  dismiss  other  forms  of  punishment,  ” 
he  said.  The  $10.000-a-year  cost  of  keep- 
ing a criminal  in  prison  is  worth  it  in 
many  cases,  Smith  said,  but  he  added. 
"In  other  cases,  it  is  too  high  a price." 

Smith  said  the  Justice  Department  is 
considering  such  alternatives  to  prison 
as  ordering  criminals  to  make  restitution 
to  their  victims  and  sentencing  them  to 
perform  community  service. 

Such  alternatives  could  be  applied  only 
to  nonviolent  crimes.  Smith  said,  and 
bust  "deter  criminal  behavior  and 
reduce  the  chance  that  an  inmate  will 
return  to  criminal  activity.” 

Criminals  convicted  of  crimes  such  as 


embezzlement,  fraud  or  corporate  price- 
fixing would  be  possible  candidates  for 
such  sentencing,  he  said. 

"Prisons  are  necessary  for  those  who 
pose  serious  threats  to  society  or  for 
whom  anything  less  than  a prison 
sentence  would  unduly  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  their  offense."  Smith  said 
in  a speech  at  the  Vanderbilt  University 
Law  School  in  Nashville. 

“We  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
alternative  forms  of  punishment,"  he  ad- 
ded. pointing  out  that  the  prison  popula- 
tion doubled  in  the  last  decade.  "This 
meteoric  rise  in  the  nation’s  prison 
population  has  led  to  a serious  over- 
crowding problem." 

Smith  also  said  that  more  traditional 
alternatives,  such  as  increasing  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  each  cell,  cannot 
solve  the  overcrowding  problem  because 
of  court  decisions  that  such  doubling  up 
is  unconstitutional,  and  that  building 
more  prisons  is  not  the  answer,  since  a 
maximum  security  prison  costs  about 
$80,000  per  inmate. 


tiorari. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  South  Dakota  high  court 
and  remanded  the  case  for  further  pro- 
ceedings consistent  with  the  holding  of 
this  case.  In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  when  the  defendant  comes  to 
trial  on  the  driving-while-intoxicated 
charge  — since  he  had  not  yet  been  tried 
- the  state  may  introduce  into  evidence 
his  refusal  of  repeated  requests  by  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Vioience  behind  closed  doors: 


Promoting  officer  safety  in  domestic  disputes 


No  one  would  deny  that  more  violence 
occurs  among  family  members  than 
among  any  other  individuals.  According- 

THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 
and  DAN  W.  EDWARDS 

ly,  social  tolerance  of  violence  in  the  home 
is  not  new.  and  many  family  members 
tend  to  accept  high  levels  of  violence  as 
being  the  norm  and  hardly  worth  report- 
ing. 

In  1979  there  were  59,0321  reported 
assaults  on  police  officers.  Thirty-two 
I>ercent  of  these  assaults  occurred  while  , 
police  were  responding  to  domestic 
disturbance  calls.  In  fact,  lew  enforce- 
ment personnel  are  assaulted,  injured 


and  killed  more  often  while  responding  to 
domestic  conflict  situations  than  in  any 
other  area  of  their  work. 

Their  ready  availability  and  quick 
response  to  family  emergencies  make  law 
enforcement  officers  the  most  critical  — 
as  well  as  the  most  likely  — intervenera  in 
domestic  disputes.  Officers  are  called 
upon  to  intervene  during  the  most 
dangerous  phase  of  family  disputes  and 
during  the  time  the  highest  incidence  of 
police  fatalities  and  injuries  occur. 

At  the  same  time.  law  enforcement 
training  programs  have  been  criticized 
for  the  selective  training  of  officers.  This 
criticism  is  based  upon  the  premise  that 
selective  training  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  specialists  within  the  depart- 
ment — specialists  who,  unfortunately. 


often  find  themselves  locked  into  that 
role  and  denied  promotions  and 
transfers.  Furthermore,  this  approach  to 
training  for  domestic  dispute  interven- 
tion frequently  leaves  the  majority  of 
domestic  violence  complaints  in  the 
hands  of  relatively  inexperienced  of- 
ficers. 

What  is  needed,  it  would  seem,  is  to 
develop  more  innovative  training  pro- 
grams to  improve  police  safety  during  in- 
tervention in  violent  domestic  disputes. 
However,  it  would  also  appear  that  the 
provision  of  more  human  relations  and 
communications  skills  training  will  not 
be  sufficient  in  and  of  itself.  Rather,  law 
enforcement  administrators  would  do 
well  to  provide  incentives  for  officers  to 
improve  their  own  intervention  skills  in 
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this  highly  volatile  and  vulnerable  area  of 
police  work. 

Finally,  it  would  also  appear  to  be 
equally  imperative  for  this  training  to 
become  mandatory  for  all  front  line  of- 
ficers as  well  as  their  immediate  officers 
in  command. 

Given  the  statistics,  the  need  to  insure 
the  safety  of  those  charged  with  protect- 
ing public  safety  should  make  such  train- 
ing a prominent  priority  for  police  agen- 
cies. 


Congress  again 
seeks  curbs  on 
Teflon  bullets 

Continued  from  Page  1 
been  aided  by  some  manufacturers.  Win- 
chester stopped  making  and  selling  the 
ammunition  and  the  developers  of  the 
KTW  brand  bullet,  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  have  agreed  to  Umit  sales  only 
to  police  department  orders. 

A report  issued  las  t year  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  identified  eight 
different  handgun  bullets  capable  of 
penetrating  Kevlar,  the  most  popular 
synthetic  material  used  for  police  vests. 

Although  the  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion originally  was  developed  to  help 
police  officers  apprehend  suspects  bar- 
ricaded in  automobiles.  Biaggi  said  many 
police  agencies  do  not  use  the  bullets 
because  they  are  too  dangerous.  He  said  a 
representative  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  told  a 
House  committee  last  year,  ''Wecan  find 
no  legitimate  use  for  such  ammunition, 
either  in  or  out  of  law  anforcomant,’’ 
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Evasive  maneuvers 

How  to  overcome  a subject’s  reluctance  to  being  polygraphed 


By  CHARLES  L.  YESCHKE 

Some  individuals  will  not  agree  to 
undergo  a polygraph  examination,  no 
matter  how  helpful  that  investigative 
twl  is  reported  to  be.  Why  are  some  peo- 
ple reluctant  to  undergo  a polygraph  ex- 
amination? Moreover,  how  can  that 
reluctance  be  dealt  with  and  overcome? 
Obviously,  human  beings  are  extremely 
complicated;  this  presentation  will  deal 
in  a limited  way  with  only  a few  of  the 
problems  facing  the  investigator  who  in- 
tends to  use  the  services  of  a qualified 
polygraph  examiner. 

Before  utilizing  the  polygraph  as  an  in- 
vestigative aid,  the  investigator  must 
have  convinced  himself  of  two  important 


plain  that  the  polygraph  examination  can 
logically  clear  a person  of  further  con- 
sideration as  a potential  suspect  or 
responsible  participant  in  the  matter 
under  investigation. 

Typical  replies  to  the  request 
There  are  some  basic  replies  that  each 
investigator  should  understand.  First  of 
all.  consider  the  cooperative,  seemingly 
truthful  individual  who  all  through  the 
investigation  has  never  given  the  in- 
vestigator any  reason  to  doubt  his  veraci- 
ty. Such  an  individual  will  usually  "stand 
on  his  head"  if  necessary  to  prove  his 
truthfulness.  This  type  of  interviewee  is 
in  the  majority  and  is  generally  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with. 


‘Truthful  interviewees  who  have  heaith 
probiems  do  not  generally  use  them  to 
bluff  their  way  out  of  cooperating.’ 


things.  First,  he  must  be  convinced  that 
the  polygraph  is  a practical,  functional, 
and  trustworthy  investigative  tool.  Sec- 
ond. he  must  be  convinced  that  the  poly- 
graphist  who  is  chosen  to  administer  the 
polygraph  examination  will  provide  the 
best  av^able  professional  service. 

At  the  time  he  decides  to  ask  someone 
to  undergo  a polygraph  examination,  the 
investigator  should  consider  several  key 
questions; 

Where  should  the  request  be  made? 

Privacy  is  an  important  element  in  ask- 
ing someone  to  participate  in  a polygraph 
examination.  If  the  potential  examinee  is 
among  his  peers,  he  may  refuse  to  under- 
go the  examination  for  fear  of  losing  face 
or  group  approval.  He  may  make  truthful 
statements  to  investigators,  but  may  feel 
he  will  look  bad  if  he  cooperates  too 
much.  If  you  approach  a group  of  in- 
dividuals to  ask  them  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination you  may  meet  with  rejection 
and  probably  universal  refusal.  Requests 
to  take  a polygraph  examination  must  be 
made  on  an  individual  basis.  In  this  way. 
an  adequate  explanation  may  be  given  by 
the  interviewer,  and  potential  reluctance 
can  be  handled  skillfully  - and  with 
greater  success.  Only  on  an  individual 
basis  can  the  interviewer  note  and 
evaluate  the  subject's  true  responses, 
both  verbal  and  physical. 

How  should  the  request  be  made? 

When  an  investigation  has  narrowed 
the  focus  of  the  inquiry  to  a specific 
"hub"  of  responsibility,  and  when 
specific  suspects  are  developed  and  inter- 
viewed. the  use  of  the  polygraph  may  be 
the  next  appropriate  step.  The  in- 
vestigator must  then  plan  his  actions. 
The  successful  use  of  the  polygraph 
depends  on  the  circumstances,  and 
discretion  is  the  key  to  successfully  using 
the  polygraph. 

Assuming  that  he  or  she  has  some 
means  of  evaluating  the  personality  of 
the  potential  examinee,  the  initial  inter- 
viewer should  do  so.  He  will  interview 
each  potential  examinee,  asking  ques- 
tions about  knowledge  or  participation  in 
the  case.  The  interviewer  mustprepare  to  , 
supply  the  polygraphist  with  observa- 
tions on  the  potential  examinee,  but  he 
must  also  prepare  himself  to  make  the  re- 
quest for  the  examination.  The  request 
should  be  made  in  a manner  that  is  com- 
patible with  what  has  been  learned  of  the 
examinee's  personality,  habits,  hobbies 
and  so  on,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the 
examinee  will  realize  the  importance  of  1 
his  cooperation.  The  investigator  will  ex-  I 


One  exception  to  this  is  the  truthful  in- 
dividual who  becomes  upset  by  being 
asked  any  investigative  questions  or  by 
being  considered  a part  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  any  way.  He  may  be  indignant 
that  his  "name”  is  questioned;  he  prob- 
ably will  cooperate  in  taking  the 
polygraph  examination  if  treated  kindly 
and  with  appreciation.  You  may  wish  to 
explain  that  many  law-abiding  citizens 
find  themselves  to  be  part  of  some  type  of 
investigation  at  some  point  in  their  lives. 

The  cooperative  individuals  generally 
take  part  in  the  routine  investigation  pro- 
cess, if  not  with  enthusiasm,  then  with 
curiosity.  They  may  be  somewhat  impa- 
tient at  having  their  daily  routine 
disrupted,  but  they  generally  comply 
with  reasonable  requests  for  their 
cooperation.  Given  some  understanding 
of  what  the  polygraph  examination  con- 
sists of.  they  participate  even  though 
they  have  some  pangs  of  apprehension. 

The  response  of  the  deceptive  or 
"responsible"  individual  (untruthful 
type)  to  a request  that  he  undertake  a 
polygraph  examination  can  take  many 
forms. 

He  may  play  games  to  prevent  his 
eventually  undergoing  the  examination. 
He  may  initially  agree  to  undergo  tl» 
polygraph  examination,  but  later  refuse 
for  some  contrived  reasons.  He  may  even 
attempt  to  change  the  minds  of  any  of  his 
peers  who  have  agreed  to  undergo  the  ex- 
amination; his  actions  are  generally 
evasive. 


What  is  a typical  bluff  of  the  deceptive 
type?  "I’ll  take  a polygraph  examination 
to  assist  in  the  investigation.”  he  says. 
However,  he  may  simply  be  bluffing  the 
investigator,  and  may  have  no  intention 
of  undergoing  the  examination.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  speak  with  an  interviewee 
who  is  "street  sharp,"  who  lives  a life  of 
bluff.  That  individual  will  know  when  to 
agree  and  when  not  to  agree  with  the  in- 
vestigator. If  the  interviewer  merely  sug- 
gests the  possible  use  of  the  polygraph 
examination  as  a bait  question  that  he 
asks  of  each  interviewee  — without  ever 
intending  to  use  the  instrument  in  the  in- 
vestigation — he  will  sometimes  be 
bluffed  by  the  street-sharp  person.  If  the 
interviewee’s  agreement  to  undergo  the 
examination  misleads  the  investigator, 
then  the  bluff  has  worked.  If.  however, 
the  invesigator  is  prepared  actually  to 
provide  such  an  examination,  then  the 
bluff  is  called  and  the  interviewee  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  examination. 


Buying  Time 

There  are  times  when  the  deceptive, 
street-sharp  interviewee  agrees  to  take 
the  polygraph  examination  or  even  sug- 
gests that  it  be  provided,  but  never  ap- 
pears for  the  scheduled  appointment.  He 
may  continue  agreeing  to  take  the  ex- 
amination up  until  the  last  moments, 
when  he  may  demand  payment  for  his 
time.  If  monetary  payment  is  not  im- 
mediately provided,  he  may  decline  the 
examination,  claiming  that  he  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  agreement  and  that  if  not 
immediately  paid  for  his  time  and  in- 
convenience, he  will  not  undergo  the  ex- 
amination. 

A deceptive  interviewee  often  agrees  to 
undergo  the  examination,  but  says  he 
must  consult  his  wife  or  attorney  before 
an  examination  is  actually  scheduled. 
This  merely  creates  time  in  which  he  can 
think  of  a way  out  of  such  a examination. 
Or.  the  deceptive  interviewee  may  Haim 
that  he  has  a bad  heart  or  other  health 
problem  and  must  consult  his  doctor 
before  agreeing  to  undergo  such  a 
"stressful”  examination.  Truthful  inter- 
viewees who  have  health  problems  do  not 
generally  use  them  to  bluff  their  way  out 
of  cooperating. 

As  mentioned  previously,  some  people 
are  offended  by  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  involved  in  an  investigation  at  all. 
They  think  that  the  investigator  should, 
by  looking  at  them,  consider  them  honest 
in  every  way.  This  may  be  a naive  posi- 
tion to  hold,  but  is  is  one  which  some  in- 
dividuals insist  on.  Usually,  a truthful  in- 
terviewee who  initially  refuses  an  ex- 
amination on  "moral  grounds”  will  even- 
tually see  the  need  for  his  participation. 
However,  the  deceptive  individual  who 
has  used  the  "morar' issue  as  a bluff  will 

stand  fast  and  not  see  how  such  an  ex- 
amination is  necessary,  certainly  not  in 
his  case.  Experience  shows  the  in- 


I vesligaior  the  various  methods  utilired 
I by  the  interviewee  to  bluff  his  way  out. 
The  workaday  world  is  the  best  teacher. 

The  bluffer  is  playing  for  lime.  He 
knows  - or  hopes  - that  if  he  can  avoid 
being  found  out  for  an  extended  time,  he 
will,  in  many  cases,  escape  discovery.  He 
knows  that  the  investigator  has  limited 
I time  available  to  spend  on  any  case,  and 
if  the  investigation  is  prolonged,  the 
likelihood  of  its  soluUon  is  diminished. 
Fear  of  the  Unknown 
There  is  a tendency  to  fear  what  is  not 
understood.  Some  people  fear  life  in 
^neral;  some  individuals  become  anx- 
ious over  even  the  most  uncomplicated 
decisions.  The  approach  to  this  type  of  in- 
dividual should  be  thought  out  thor- 
oughly. The  tense,  insecure  person  may 
not  cooperate  if  the  request  is  not 
handled  in  a smooth,  well-thought-out 
way.  Within  this  group  of  insecure  in- 
dividuals. we  often  find  the  potential  ex- 
aminee who  may  refuse  to  undergo  the 
examination  and  become  incensed  that 
he  would  even  be  considered  for  so 
crude  a method  of  investigation,  or 
any  investigation  at  all. 

The  investigator  should  anticipate  the 
causes  of  such  nervousness  and  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  many  questions  of  the 
potential  examinee.  This  type  of  in- 
dividual characteristically  needs  to  know 
the  basic  procedure  of  the  total  poly- 
graph examination.  Let  him  know  that: 

H The  examinee  can  answer  whatever 
questions  he  chooses; 

fl  He  is  free  to  leave  the  examination 
room  at  any  time: 

H All  questions  will  be  discussed  with 
him  by  the  polygraphist  in  advance  of 
their  actual  use; 

^ Each  word  of  each  question  will  be 
discussed  with  the  examinee  so  that  he 
understands  them; 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Shooting  holes  in  a control 

An  interview  with  Dr.  Paui  Kopsch,  co-deveioper  of  the  KT\ 


Fourteen  years  ago.  an  Ohio  coroner  and  twopolice 
officers  noticed  that  police  in  Lorain  County  often 
were  thwarted  by  suspects  who  barricaded  them- 
selves in  cars. 

They  decided  that  law  enforcement  officers  needed 
a bullet  that  would  penetrate  the  metal  of  car  doors  so 
they  could  catch  these  criminals,  and  set  out  to 
develop  just  such  a bullet 

The  result  of  their  work  was  theKl'W  bullet  which 
was  named  after  its  three  developers:  Dr.  Paul 
Kopsch,  Lorain  County  coroner;  Lieut.  Daniel  Turcus 
.fr.  of  the  Lorain  Police  Department,  and  Donald  F. 
Ward,  a coroner's  investigator 

The  bullet  coated  with  Teflon  to  help  it  penetrate 
metaL  went  on  the  market  in  1970.  In  the  beginning, 
ft  was  marketed  to  police  officers  and  police  agencies 
through  law  enforcement  maga.eines  and  received  lit- 
tle publicity. 

But  two  years  ago,  U.S.  Representative  Mario 
Biaggi  announced  that  the  metal-piercing  ammuni- 
tion was  a threat  to  police  officers'  lives,  since  it 
easily  penetrated  the  synthetic  body  armor  many 
cops  wear. 

Biaggi  introduced  legislation  in  Congress  that 
would  ban  the  sale  of  the  KTW  bullet  and  others  like 
it  to  anyone  outside  law  enforcement  or  the  military 
and  the  ammunition  quickly  became  known  as  the 
"cop-killer  bullets. " 

The  developers  of  the  KTW  bullet,  probably  the 
most  effective  of  the  armor-piercing  rounds,  found 


Getting  Past  the  Car  Door 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  How  did  the  idea  of 
the  KTW  bullet  first  come  to  you? 

KOPSCH:  Well,  we  were  seeing  the  ordinary  police  .38 
special  bounce  off  of  car  windshields  and  not  get 
through  car  doors  in  a couple  of  gun  fights  here  in  Lorain 
County  between  police  and  criminals.  We  thought  it 
would  be  a good  idea  if  we  could  improve  the  penetrating 
power  of  police  ammunition.  We  started  off  with  the 
regular  .38  special,  and  have  enlarged  Ithe  businessl  to 
include  other  calibers  of  police  ammunition  since  then.  I 
think  the  total  is  now  about  10  different  calibers. 

LEN:  Did  you  and  the  officers  who  worked  with  you 
have  the  technical  knowledge  to  develop  the  bullet 
yourselves? 

KOPSCH;  All  three  of  us  had  been  gun  nuts  all  our  years 
and  when  we  figured  it  out  we  had  something  over  125 
years  of  firearms  experience  between  the  three  of  us.  We 
thought  we  nright  as  well  go  from  a hobby  into  a mania 
and  we  managed  todevelop  this  metal-piercing  ammuni- 
tion. As  1 say,  it  was  originally  developed  to  get  police 
bullets  into  cars. 

LEN:  Was  it  difficult  to  come  up  with  a bullet  that 
would  pierce  metal? 

KOPSCH;  All  three  of  us.  in  addition  to  being  gun  nuts, 
had  spent  varying  amounts  of  time  in  machine  shops 
and  we’d  noticed  that  when  you’re  cutting  with  metal 
tools  on  a lathe  or  milling  machine,  you  cut  a lot  faster 
and  better  if  you  lubricate  the  tool.  We  thought  we  d try 
some  solid-state  lubricants  on  bullets  and  see  if  that 
would  increase  penetration.  Of  these  solid-state 
lubricants,  silicones  added  8 percent  penetration,  which 
is  not  hardly  enough  to  worry  about.  Teflon  added  20 
percent  penetration,  which  is  a sigmficant  improve- 
ment. 

The  only  previous  work  on  this  line  we  found  was  a 
round  that  Winchester  came  out  with  for  automatic 
pistols  around  1900  or  1905.  There  they  had  slots  in  the 
bullet,  grease  was  squirted  out  when  the  bullet  was 
forced  out  of  the  barrel  Grease  actually  whirls  off  quite 
rapidly  as  the  bullet  rotates  through  the  air  so  you  can 
see  why  Winchester  discarded  the  idea  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. These  solid-state  lubricants  stay  on  until  impact 
and  on  thin  sheet  metal,  like  cars,  they  will  lubricate  the 
bullets  going  through  several  layers. 

LEN:  Was  it  expensive  to  do  this  sort  of  research? 
KOPSCH:  It  set  me  back  around  $60,000.  1 put  the 
money  in  and  [the  other  partners)  put  in  the  brains  and 


themselves  on  the  receiving  end  of  a lot  of  publicity 
they  did  not  want. 

Kopsch,  who  put  up  the  money  to  develop  the  am- 
munition, was  called  on  to  defend  it  to  the  very  people 
he  had  meant  it  to  help  — police.  He  has  always  main- 
tained that  his  ammunition  doesn't  present  a threat 
to  police  officers  because  he  has  never  sold  it  to 
anyone  outside  law  enforcement. 

"What  we  object  to  is  the  publicity,  the  fact  that 
this  stuff  has  been  brought  to  public  notice  when  no 
hazard  existe'd. " he  said. 

"In  the  12yearsfthe  KTW  bulletjhas  existed,  there 
is  no  authenticated  incident  of  a police  officer  being 
killed  or  wounded  with  it. " 

But  the  publicity  so  far  has  not  hurt  sales  for  the 
KTW  bullet,  and  its  developers  have  continued  their 
quiet  lives.  Turcus  has  retired  from  the  Lorain  Police 
Department  and  lives  in  Florida.  Ward,  a former 
deputy  sheriff,  continues  as  coroner's  investigator. 

And  Kopsch,  who  has  become  the  spokesman  for 
the  group,  has  retired  after  14  years  as  Lorain  County 
coroner  and  returned  to  private  medical  practice.  Of 
retirement  he  says:  "At  least  now  when  I go  in  to 
operate,  the  patients  don't  get  a scared  look  and  say, 
'Youmean  the  coroner’s  going  to  operate?'  Now  they 
just  grin  a Uttle  and  say.  'How's  the  killer  bullet?'  *’ 

In  addition  to  his  years  as  coroner,  Kopsch  is  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  National  Guard.  He  has  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Lorain  since  1951  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  Long  Island  College  of 
Medicine. 


LEN:  Once  you’d  hit  upon  the  formula  that  worked,  how 
did  you  go  about  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  am- 
munition? 

KOPSCH:  Right  from  the  word  go.  we  figured  it  might 
be  legal  - in  fact  it  is  legal  — but  it  wouldn’t  be  moral  to 
be  selling  this  to  civilians.  There  is  no  legitimate  civilian 
use  for  it  that  we  can  think  of.  So  our  sales  have  been  ex- 
clusively to  police  and  military  agencies  over  this  whole 
period  of  time.  You  know  and  I know  that  when  you’re 
dealing  with  police  or  military,  you’re  dealing  with 
cynical  and  realistic  men.  They  don’t  believe  adver- 
tisements. The  sales  graduaUy  picked  up  over  the  years 
as  the  various  men  in  their  departments  found  out  from 
somebody  they  trust  that  this  stuff  works  like  we  say  it 
does.  The  limited  amount  of  advertising  we  did  early  on 
was  exclusively  in  police  magazines  like  Law  and  Order. 
LEN;  Where  is  the  ammunition  manufactured? 
KOPSCH:  As  of  a little  over  a year  ago,  the  manufac- 
turer and  exclusive  distributor  is  up  in  Rochester, 
Mich.,  the  North  American  Ordnance  Corporation. 
They’ve  been  following  our  policy  of  sales  only  to  police 
and  military. 

LEN:  And  they  pay  you  a percentage  of  the  profits? 
KOPSCH:  It's  on  a royalty  basis,  since  we  have  three 
patents  covering  this  stuff. 

LEN:  How  involved  in  the  production  of  the  ammuni- 
tion are  you  now? 

KOPSCH:  North  American  has  machinery  set  up  to 
load  most  of  the  calibers.  A couple  of  the  caUbers  which 
they  are  not  yet  set  up  to  load,  we’re  still  loading  down 
here.  So  a fraction  of  the  total  output  is  still  carried  out 
down  here,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  shells,  as  of  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a quarter,  are  being  made  up  there 
in  Michigan. 

LEN:  Where  are  the  few  that  are  being  produced  in 
Lorain  manufactured? 

KOPSCH:  Right  here.  My  wife  and  I. 

LEN:  When  you  first  conceived  the  idea,  how  did  you  en- 
vision the  bullet  being  used  eventually? 

KOPSCH:  Against  criminals  who  are  barricaded  or  in 
automobiles.  The  last  time  that  I looked,  the  FBI 
figures  said  something  like  15  percent  of  violent  crime 
now  involves  automobiles,  and  we  figured  that  it  would 
be  real  nice  if  police  ammunition  would  reliably  get  into 
the  interior  of  cars  and  discomfort  the  criminal  who  was 
therein  contained. 

LEN:  How  did  you  become  aware  of  the  problem  of 


“The  Bill  of  Rights  says 
‘bearing  arms,’  it  doesn’t 
say  anything  about. . . 
ammunition.  If  they  want  to 
bear  arms,  fine.  But  bearing 
arms  and  having  access  to 
every  type  of  ammunition 
are  two  different  things.” 

bullets,  as  you  said,  "bouncing  off”  automobiles? 
KOPSCH:  Ward  was  my  investigator,  since  I was  cor- 
oner at  the  time,  and  Turcus  was  an  officer  with  whom  1 
came  into  frequent  contact  during  that  period  of  time. 
LEN:  How  large  a business  is  KTW  at  this  point? 
KOPSCH;  It’s  up  in  the  several  hundred  thousand 
rounds  per  year. 

LEN;  And  are  sales  fairly  stable? 

KOPSCH:  It’s  growing  continuously.  Last  year.  I 
understand,  the  sales  were  double  the  year  before. 

Letting  the  Cat  Out  of  the  Bag 

LEN:  You  began  manufacturing  the  KTW  bullet  12 
years  ago.  When  did  you  first  get  wind  of  controversy 
surrounding  the  ammunition? 

KOPSCH:  When  the  honorable  Rep.  |Mario)  Biaggi 
brought  it  to  national  attention.  That's  two,  three  years 
ago.  Until  then,  the  only  people  who  knew  of  it  were  the 
police  and  military. 

LEN:  Were  you  surprised  when  it  became  a national 
issue? 

KOPSCH:  Yes.  Because  we  didn’t  mention  it  publicly 
and  there  was  no  particular  way  that  Joe  Blow  out  on 
the  street  would  know  that  such  an  effective  ammuni- 
tion was  being  made  or  available  because  it  was  a 
specialized  ammunition  for  a specialized  use. 

The  thought  that  crossed  my  mind  was  if  the 
honorable  Representative  will  do  this  for  publicity, 
what  will  he  do  next?  Tell  the  Russians  how  to  make  a 
neutron  bomb? 

LEN:  Biaggi  would  say  that  the  reason  he  brought  the 
issue  up  was  that  officers  were  being  threatened,  that 
although  they  were  wearing  their  bulletproof  vests, 
they  are  no  longer  safe'bow  that  this  ammunition  is  be- 
ing made.  He  says  he  proposed  legislation  as  protection 
for  police.  What  would  you  say  to  that  argument? 
KOPSCH:  There  is  no  incident  of  an  officer  being  killed 
or  wounded  with  our  bullet  in  the  1 2 years  they’ve  been 
available.  There  is  no  authentication  to  any  officer  being 
killed  or  wounded  with  that.  There  have  been  a bunch  of 
bad  guys  blown  away  with  it  in  the  hands  of  lawmen  or 
military. 

With  all  this  publicity  — well,  Rich  Davis  of  Second 
Chance  bulletproof  vests  up  in  Michigan  has  been  say- 
ing for  years.  "If  they  know  you’re  wearing  a vest  they’ll 
shoot  for  the  head.”  In  all  this  publicity.  I noticed  that 
the  head  wounds  among  killed  officers  went  up  35  per- 
cent last  year.  1 don’t  think  this  is  due  to  innate  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  criminals,  I think  it's  due  to 
this  crummy  publicity.  Last  year,  the  figures  are  out 
now,  head  wounds  of  Wiled  officers  were  up  36  percent. 
So  I hope  the  people  who  made  the  publicity  are  happy 
with  these  figures.  They’ve  gotten  more  policemen 
killed. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  it  has  been  possible  for  people  out- 
side police  agencies  to  get  the  KTW  bullet? 

KOPSCH:  The  criminal,  by  definition,  does  not  obey 
laws.  If  he  obeyed  the  laws  and  injunctions  he  would  not 
be  a criminal.  So  right  along,  he’s  b^n  getting  fully 
automatic  weapons,  he’s  been  getting  high  explosives, 
he’s  been  getting  chemicals,  whatever  he  wants,  for  a 
price,  from  either  crooked  politicians  or  venal  officers,  so 
I have  no  doubt  that  now  that  the  criminal  knows  about 
this  stuff  that  he  can  obtain  it.  He  won't  get  it  from  the 
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manufacturer,  but  he  can  interrupt  the  line  of  distribu*  j 
tion  somewhere  along  the  line,  either  for  a price  or  j 
through  violence,  and  obtain  it.  now  that  he  knows  it's  ' 
available.  Until  this  publicity  he  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing it  was  available. 

The  Difficulties  of  Enforcement 
LEN:  Aside  from  the  ill  effects  you  see  coming  from  the 
publicity,  what  do  you  think  of  the  legislation  as  pro- 
posed by  Biaggi? 

KOPSCH:  Last  spring  it  was,  we  went  down  to 
Washington  and  testified  before  Congress.  We  told  the 
Congressional  committee  that  they  can  pass  all  the  laws 
they  want,  but  these  can  be  plea-bargained.  It  turned 
out  two  of  the  Congressmen  had  been  prosecutors 
before  they  went  to  Congress:  they  interrupted  to  give  a 
brief  lecture  on  the  evils  of  plea  bargaining.  So  the  laws. 

I mean  they  can  put  any  rap  they  want  to  on  it,  but  then 
the  shysters  will  plea-bargain  it  as  an  additional  charge. 
Our  company  policies  can't  be  plea-bargained:  we  won't 
sell  it  to  civilians.  Any  way  they  get  it,  they’ve  gotten  it 
by  underhanded  means.  So  1 think  the  laws  are  just  fine, 
but  you  know  and  I know  that  laws  are  widely  dis- 
obeyed. 

What  we  object  to  is  the  publicity,  the  fact  that  this 
stuff  has  been  brought  to  public  notice  when  no  hazard 
existed.  As  1 say.  in  the  12  years  it  has  existed,  there  is 
no  authenticated  incident  of  a police  officer  being  killed 
or  wounded  with  it. 

LEN:  So  you  don’t  think  that  outlawing  the  ammuni- 
tion for  those  outside  law  enforcement  will  be  effective? 
KOPSCH:  I'm  old  enough  to  remember  the  tail  end  of 
Prohibition,  and  that  wasn't  very  effective.  When  you 
legislate  morality  it’s  very  difficult  to  enforce. 

LEN:  But  that  could  be  said  of  almost  any  law.  Is  there  a 
reason  why  this  law  would  be  less  effective  than  other 
laws? 

KOPSCH:  Because  it  can  be  plea-bargained  quite  readi- 


ly. Out  here,  when  a guy  takes  a shot  at  a policeman, 
when  it  gets  to  trial  it’s  been  plea-bargained  down  to  a 
misdemeanor.  Taking  a shot  at  a policeman  is  a big 
crime;  if  they  plea-bargain  down  the  shooting  at  a cop  as 
a misdemeanor.  I’m  sure  they’ll  manage  to  plea-barg^ 
what  type  of  ammunition  he’s  using  to  a completely  in- 
consequential charge. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  harm  in  outlawing  the  am- 
munition altogether,  aside  from  closing  down 
businesses  like  yours? 

KOPSCH:  I should  think  most  all  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  apply  to  police  and  military  use.  I don’t  see 
why  the  state  and  Federal  Government  would  be  in- 
terested in  (a  total  ban.) 

LEN:  What  about  the  argument  that  banning  the  sale  of 
this  ammunition  interferes  with  the  right  to  bear  arms? 

KOPSCH:  Are  you  talking  about  the  red-blooded 
American  male  that  thinks  that  every  nut  should  carry  a 
pistol?  I don’t  much  go  for  that  viewpoint  either. 

LEN:  Defending  your  product  has  sort  of  put  you  in  the 
same  corner  with  people  who  make  that  argument, 
though,  hasn't  it? 

KOPSCH:  Dan  and  Don  and  I are  all  life  members  of  the 
NRA  [National  Rifle  Association],  but  that  doesn't 
mean  that  we  espouse  any  extreme  viewpoints.  All  three 
of  us  have  seen  so  much  tragedy  from  firearms.  We're 
rather  circumspect  about  whom  we  think  should  have 
handguns  or  rifles  or  shotguns. 

LEN:  So  you  don’t  think  that  legislation  banrving  this 
ammunition  outside  law  enforcement  necessarily  would 
infringe  on  anybody's  rights? 

KOPSCH:  We’ve  already  expressed  our  feelings.  We’ve 
never  sold  it  to  civilians.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  We’ve  never  sold  any  to  civilians.  I think  our  ac- 
tions speak  for  what  we  feel:  there  is  no  legitimate 
civilian  use  for  it. 
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Bearing  Arms,  Not  Ammunition 

LEN:  But  there’s  a difference  between  you  us  the 
developers  choosing  not  to  sell  it  and  there  being  a law 
prohibiting  you  from  selling  it  to  civilians.  Their  argu- 
ment would  be  that  if  the  government  prohibits  citizens 
from  owning  this  type  of  ammunition,  it  also  could  ban 
other  types  of  firearms  and  interfere  with  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  You  don’t  buy  that? 

KOPSCH:  The  Bill  of  Rights  soys  "bearing  arms. " it 
doesn’t  say  anything  about  specialized  ammunition.  If 
they  want  to  bear  arms,  fine.  But  bearing  arms  and  hav- 
ing access  to  every  type  of  ammunition  are  two  different 
things.  I think  in  a bunch  of  localities  you  aren't  allowed 
to  use  tracers  or  explosive  ammunitions.  Those  are  two 
specialized  rounds,  again  for  which  there  is  no  civilian 
use.  1 don’t  think  Joe  Blow  has  any  legitimate  use  for 
this  type  of  stuff.  He  isn't  faced  with  barricaded 
criminals  or  criminals  in  cars  or  criminals  in  a bullet- 
proof vest. 

LEN:  Are  you  disappointed  or  frustrated  by  the  fact 
that  you  developed  the  KTW  ammunition  to  help  police 
officers,  and  yet  the  ammunition  has  been  labeled  the 
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POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


18  Police PfomolionCcwsc (One  Volume)  HO  00 

a O&AonDfUflWi'catton  S10  00 

Cs-25  Correction  Pfomoiion  Course  (One  Volume)  5*0  00 

CS  31  Every  Oay  Spanish  (or  Police  OHicers  50  00 

CS50  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Evamination  S9  95 

C 1 075  Addiction  Specialisi  5i  0 00 

C 192-1  Administrative  Investigalor  $12  00 

C 1697  Assistant  Oepuly  Superintendent  ol  Women  s 

Prisons  512  00 

CI698  Assisiani  Deputy  Warden  $12  00 

C 252-1  Bay  ConslaWe  $10  00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector  56  00 

Cl 973  Border  Pairoiman  58  00 

C111  Bridge  & Tunnel  lieutenant  $10.00 

fr95  Bridges- Tunnel  Dllicer  58  00 

C 2295  Buildrng  Guard  58  00 

C2260  Campus  Security  Dllicer  $10  00 

C2261  Campus  Security  Dllicer  I $10  00 

C 1700  Campus  Seconly  Dllicer  II  $10  00 

C208  Campus  Securiiy  OHicer  Trainee  58  00 

C 1701  Campus  Security  Specialist  $10.00 

C2264  Capital  Police  Olhcer  58  00 

C 121  Captain,  Potice  Oepanmeni  $12  00 

C 2423  Chief  Compliance  Investigator  $10.00 

C1173  Chiel  Oepuly  Sheiill  510.00 

C 21 20  Chief  Instilulion  Safely  OHicer  $10.00 

C1401  Chief  Invesligalor  $10.00 

C214B  Chief  of  Police  $12  00 

C2502  Chielol  Staff  $12  00 

C\181  Chic  I Police  Surgeon  $17‘95 

C 1593  Chief  Prohaiion  OKicei  $12  00 

01182  Chief  Process  Server  $10  00 

C1185  Chiel  Security  Officer  $10  00 

Cl59i  Chief  Speciat  invesligalor  $12  00 

C 1203  Commissioner  ol  Correction  $12.00 

C 1200  Commissioner  of  Police  $12  00 

C 2421  Compliance  invesligalor  $10  00 

C 1767  Coordinator  ofOrug  Abuse  EducaiionPiogram  $10  00 

C165  Correction  Captain  $1000 

C 956a  Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Men)  $6.00 

C9560  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) _ $8.00 

CS66  Cwreti'on  l1eu1el^anT  ' Si  0 00 

C1219  Correction  Malion  SB. 00 

C 1 67  Correction  Olhcer  (Men)  $8  00 

C168  Correction  Dllicer  (Women)  $8  00 

C 957  Correction  Dllicer  Trainee  $8  00 

C 169  Correction  Sergeant  $10  00 

C 956a  Correction  Youth' Camp  Ollicer  (Men)  $8  00 

C958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Women)  S8  00 

C959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist  $12  00 

C 966  Court  Otlicei  $8  00 

CI229  Criminal  Investigator  $10  00 

C 989  Criminal  law  Investigator  $6  00 

Ci77  Customs  Inspector  $6  00 

C1611  Customs  Secufily  Olficet  (Sky  Marshal)  $8  00 

C1239  Deputy  Chiel  Marshal  $10  00 

C 1245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner  $14  00 

C2263  Deputy  Probation  Oirecior  Si  0 00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV  $12  00 

C 204  Oepuly  Sheritl  $6  00 

C 1 763  Oepuly  Superintendent  ol  Women’s  Prisons  $1 2 00 

C 1620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  $8  00 

C1762  Deputy  Warden  $10.00 

C 1247  Detective  Invesligalor  $10.00 

C 2444  Director  ol  Security  $10  00 

C 1877  Director  ol  Trallic  Control  $10.00 

C2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau  $1000 

C 1259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Croup  leader  $10  00 

C 1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator  $12  00 

C 1260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker  $8.00 

Cl  261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide  $8  00 

C140S  OrugAbuseTechnician  $8  00 

C 1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee  $8  00 

C2428  Environmental  Conservation  Ollicer  $10.00 

C 251  federal  Guard  $6.00 

C1612  Federal  Protective  Dllicer  $6  00 

C 1265  field  Invesligalor  $8  00 

C255  fingerprint  Technician  $10  00 

C286  fingerprint  Technician  Trainee  $6  00 

C281  forest  Ranger  $8  00 

C20I2  Came  Warden  $600 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman  $8  00 

C348  Head  Process  Server  $10  00 

C349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide  $10  00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Olhcer  $8  00 

C332  Housing  Captain  $12  00 

C 338  Housing  Guard  $8  00 

C340  Housing  lieutenant  $10  00 

C342  Housing  Patrolman  $8  00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant  $10.00 


C361 

Ideniitication  Clerk 

$8  00 

C1986 

Identification  Officer 

$6  00 

C2294 

Identification  Specialist 

$8  00 

C362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspeclor 

$8  00 

C364 

inspector 

$10  00 

C370 

Institution  Safely  OMicei 

$8.00 

C376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$1000 

C377 

Investigator 

$8  00 

C378 

Investigator  Inspeclor 

$8  00 

C406 

Jail  Guard 

$8  00 

C1329 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

C1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C1332 

Jailer'Cterk 

$8.00 

C-449 

License  Investigalor 

$6  00 

C2286 

License  Investigalor(SpanishSpeaking) 

$10  00 

C442 

Lieulenant.  Police  Department 

$10  00 

C466 

Medical  Examiner 

$1400 

C468 

Medical  Ollicer 

$14  00 

C469 

Medical  Olhcer  (Oeparlmental) 

$14.00 

C496 

Meier  Maid 

$8  00 

C2503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$1000 

C1600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$1000 

C1378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10  00 

C-2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

C-16B6 

Park  Patrolman 

$6  00 

C572 

Parking  Enlorcemeni  Agent 

$6  00 

C1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

$6  00 

C573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

$6  00 

C575 

Patrolman.  Examinalions  All  States 

se  00 

C576 

Patrolman.  Police  Department 

s&oo 

C1922 

Patrolman  Policewoman 

$8  00 

C640 

Police  Admmstrative  Aide 

$10.00 

C594 

Police  Cadet 

$8  00 

C639 

Police  Clerk 

$8  00 

C1947 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 

$10.00 

C2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$8  00 

C 1383 

Police  Inspeclor 

$1200 

C1939 

Police  OKicet 

$8  00 

C2441 

Police  Olhcer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.(lAPO) 

$10  00 

Cl  755 

Police  Ollicer.  Nassau  County  Police  Oepi  (NCPO) 

S10  00 

C-1739. 

PolicsOUicei.Ntw  VMk Police Oepi  (HYPO) 

SIO  00 

C1741 

Police  Olhcer,  Sullok  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPO) 

$1000 

C595 

Police  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C596 

Police  Surgeon 

$14  00 

C597 

Police  Trainee 

S8.00 

C596 

Policewoman 

$8  00 

C602 

Postal  Inspeclor  (USPS) 

$8  00 

C1366 

Principal  Addiciion  Specialist 

$1000 

C1791 

Principal  Investigator 

$1200 

C-1427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

$10  00 

C 2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

C818 

Prison  Guard 

$8  00 

C2462 

Private  Investigator 

$10  00 

C2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

C1981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

C980 

Probahon  Consultant 

$10  00 

C2266 

Probation  Director 

$10  00 

Cl  428 

Probahon  Employment  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C981 

Probation  Investigator 

$6  00 

C-619 

Probation  Olhcer 

$8  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Olhcer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$6  00 

C1981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

C980 

Probation  Consultani 

$1000 

C2266 

Probation  Director 

$10  00 

C 1428 

Probation  Employment  Dlhcei 

$10  00 

C981 

Probation  inveshgatoi 

$6.00 

C619 

Probation  Ollicei 

$8.00 

C1429 

Probation  Olhcer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C1628 

Probation  Supervisor! 

$1000 

C1829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

$1000 

C620 

Process  Server 

$6  00 

C2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

se.oo 

C-1997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$10.00 

C-2397 

Protection  Agent 

$8.00 

:-665 

Ranger.  U.S.  Park  Service 

$8  00 

:i92i 

Safety  Coordmaioi 

$10  00 

C1459 

Safety  Security  Otiicer 

$8  00 

C702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$8  00 

Cl  923 

School  Guard 

$8.00 

C1999 

Security  Guard 

$8  00 

C1467 

Security  Olhcer 

$6  00 

C2211 

Security  Police  Ollicer  (USPS) 

$8.00 

C1810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

$10.00 

C2525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C 2529 

Senior  Buildrng  Guard 

$10  00 

C 2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Olficet 

$1000 

C 2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

$10  00 

C 2422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigalor 

$10.00 

C-710 

Senior  Court  Officer 

$12  00 

C1665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10.00 

C2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

$10  00 

C2520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12.00 

C2073 

Senior  fingerprint  Technician 

$10.00 

C1907 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10.00 

C 2512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10.00 

C2119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$10.00 

(M010 

Senior  investigator 

$10  00 

C-2531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

$12  00 

C-793 

Senior  Parking  Enlorcemeni  Agent 

$10  00 

C2466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$10  00 

C1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10  00 

C1594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

$10  00 

C 2296 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigalor 

$8  00 

C 1998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12.00 

C-2449 

Senior  Security  Olhcer 

$10  00 

C-1589 

Senior  Special  Investigalor 

$10.00 

C725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

$1000 

C732 

Sergeant.  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10  00 

C-733 

Sergeant.  Police  Department 

$10  00 

C-794 

Sheriff 

$10  00 

C1060 

Special  Agent,  FBI 

$1000 

C748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

S6.00 

C1S88 

Special  Invesligalor 

SB.OO 
$8  00 

C-749 

Speeisl  Olticer 

C 1692 

Slate  Policewoman 

se.oo 

C-757 

State  Trooper 

$8.00 

Cl  744 

Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

C1703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C-1503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

$10  00 

C 1666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

Cl  667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

STOOD 

:-2513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

C2106 

Supervising  investigalor 

$10.00 

C2143 

Supervising  Parking  Entorcemeni  Agent 

$10  00 

C782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$1000 

C-2299 

Supervising  Prolessionai  Conduct  Investigator 

$10  00 

C2205 

Supervising  Security  Olhcer 

$10  00 

Cl  766 

Supervising  Special  Olhcer 

$10  00 

C1750 

Trallic  Control  Agent 

se.oo 

C812 

Trallic  Control  Inspeclor 

$8  00 

C2407 

Traffic  Enlorcemeni  Agent 

$8  00 

C1689 

Traffic  and  Park  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C1522 

Traffic  Technician 

S6  00 

C 2335 

Tigflic  Technician  1 

$6  00 

C2336 

Trallic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

C 1887 

Traihe  Technician  III 

$10  00 

C619 

, Transit  Captain 

$1200 

C820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C-821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C622 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C023 

Treasury  Enlorcemeni  Agent 

$10  00 

C852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

$6  00 

C1989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

$6  00 

C i 995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

$8  00 

C2541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C'694 

Warden 

$1200 

C891 

Watchman 

$8  00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

CPEP2S 

1 Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9  95 

CPEP-3C 

1 Criminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1  00  tor  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $.50  lor  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order). 
Special  Handling;  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept.,  AAi  West  56th  Street.  New  York  City.  NY  10019 

Name Address 

City State/Zip 

Book(s)  Desired 

(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book  titles  if  additional  selections  are  desired.) 
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We  read  and  review: 


The  search  for  answers  to  the  heroin  problem 


The  Heroio  Solution.  By  Arnold  S. 
Trebacb.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
University  Press,  1982.  $24.95. 

The  problems  associated  with  heroin 
use  are  well-documented,  as  are  the  costs 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  destroyed  lives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  search  for  solu- 
tions has  produced  little  in  the  way  of 
positive  results.  The  one  new  major  work 
in  the  area,  Trebach's  "The  Heroin  Solu- 
tion." provides  a viable  direction  in  the 
search  for  a method  of  alleviating  this 
serious  problem. 

Trebach’s  overriding  argument  is  that 
the  treatment  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
heroin  should  be  medicalized.  While 


there  are  several  authors  — Alfred 
Lindesmith.  Thomas  Szasz.  Peter 
Bourne  and  David  Musto,  among  others 
— who  have  touched  on  the  concept  of 
medicalization  of  heroin  use  and  abuse, 
Trebach  presents  a much  needed  ar- 
ticulate, professional  update  of  this  posi- 
tion. This  work  is  not  a polemic,  but 
rather  a well-documented  and  logically 
derived  set  of  ideas  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  serious  debate  on  the  ap- 
propriate place  of  opiates  in  our  society  is 
to  occur. 

The  public  comment  concerning  this 
book  has  focused,  I believe  incorrectly, 
on  the  author's  support  for  heroin 
maintenance  as  a treatment  for  addic- 


Vintage  Champaign:  Analyzing 
delivery  of  urban  police  services 


Politics.  Professionalism  and  Urban 
Studies:  The  Police.  By  Peter  F.  Nardulli 
and  Jeffrey  M.  Stonecash.  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Oelgiscblager,  Gunn  & Hain, 
Publishers  Inc.,  1981.  208  pp.  $22.50 

Peter  F.  Nardulli  and  Jeffrey  M. 
Stonecash  have  written  an  interesting 
and  important  book  that  offers  a 
multifaceted  study  of  the  delivery  of 
police  services,  and  addresses  the  issues 
involved  in  urban  police  operations  in 
conjunction  with  service  delivery.  The 
study  was  conducted  in  Champaign,  111., 
and  looked  at  the  demand  for  police  nor- 
vices  and  the  subsequent  responses. 

The  data  presented  are  quite  im- 
pressive and  rare,  if  not  altogether  ab- 
sent from  other  studies  of  this  nature. 
The  book  is  precise  and  exacting  in  its 
discussion  of  methodological  points,  and 
is  an  eminently  readable  account  of  a 
research  study.  All  too  often  in  the  past, 
studies  of  service  delivery  have  lacked 
cohesion.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  this 
study.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  study  is 
much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
Part  I.  "Introductory  Matters," 
establishes  a scenario  for  the  book,  in- 

The  green-book  series: 


eluding  a brief  literature  review  of  the 
basic  issues  in  the  area  of  service 
delivery.  In  Part  II.  "The  Setting,"  the 
authors  establish  the  parameters  of  the 
study,  presenting  an  overview  of  the 
social  and  political  setting  in  Champaign, 
with  special  attention  given  to  political 
characteristics  of  the  location.  In  addi- 
tion, they  set  forth  the  organization  of 
the  Champaign  Police  Department  and 
its  historical  development,  and  the  inter- 
face between  the  department  and  various 
community  elements.  Part  III,  "The  De- 
mand for  Police  Services."  goes  on  to 

osLabliah  tho  framework  naceasary  to 

analyze  the  demand  for  police  services 
and  the  results  of  the  analysis,  while  Part 
IV,  "Police  Response,”  describes  the 
data  bases  utilized  and  how  they  were 
constructed,  and  the  three  dimensions 
analyzed  in  response  to  the  three  areas  of 
handling  assault  cases,  common  crimes 
and  accident  cases.  The  final  section, 
"Toward  Understanding  the  Service 
Delivery  Process.”  summarizes  the  find- 
ings and  implications  of  the  study. 

For  professionals  who  operate  service 
delivery  agencies,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the 
authors'  words,  it  is  vital  to  "delineate 
Continued  on  Page  12 


tion.  While  Trebach  is  not  opposed  to 
heroin  maintenance,  his  argument  is  that 
decisions  regarding  the  use  of  heroin 
should  be  determined  by  a physician.  In 
short,  the  use  of  heroin,  whether  it  be  for 
physical  diseases  or  for  addiction,  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional medical  judgment. 

While  this  view  has  been  labeled  a 
"radical”  perspective,  the  author  also 
shows  that,  in  fact,  this  is  a middle-of-the- 
road  solution.  As  such.  Trebach  is  also 
quick  to  note  that  this  solution  may  be 
neither  permanent  nor  complete.  Rather, 
it  is  the  best  accommodation  or  balance 
given  the  present  circumstances, 

"The  Heroin  Solution”  provides  a 
unique,  in-depth,  worldwide  perspective 
on  a subject  that  traditionally  has  been 
plagued  with  parochial  treatment.  The 
reader  is  made  aware  that  the  heroin 
problem  is  not  our  worst  (alcohol  is  far 
more  damaging),  but  nonetheless  it 
demands  our  attention.  We  are  also  ap- 
prised of  the  most  recent  medical 
evidence  concerning  the  use  of  heroin  for 
physical  Illness  — certainly  an  important 
component  of  the  illegal  heroin  abuse 
problem  that  is  traditionally  ignored. 

The  author  provides  us  with  an 
historical  analysis  of  the  development  of 
the  heroin  problem,  the  approaches  of 


other  countries,  and  specific  focuses  on 
the  past  and  modern  approaches  in 
America  and  Britain.  By  providing  the 
reader  with  specific  names,  dotes  and 
treaties  in  documenting  the  divergent 
courses  taken  by  America  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  book  makes  clear  that  the  basis 
for  many  of  the  decisions  was,  ot  best, 
weak  and,  in  some  cases,  subversive  of 
the  wishes  of  many  experts  in  the  field. 
More  importantly.  Trebach  goes  beyond 
analysis  and  critique  and  attempts  to 
devise  a reasonable  course  of  action  for 
America  to  follow.  This  solution  is  not  a 
simple  set  of  guidelines  or  rules,  but  one 
that  recognizes  the  complex,  changing 
nature  of  the  problem.  The  author  states: 
"Whether  any  system  can  work  today 
in  any  city  depends  on  whether  it  can 
come  close  to  achieving  that  virtually  im- 
possible social,  medical,  chemical  and 
political  balance  always  being  sought, 
usually  unconsciously,  by  those  running 
opiate  treatment  and  control  programs. ' ’ 
Trebach  articulates  clearly  the  need  to 
recognize  the  many  facets  involved  in 
this  problem  and  he  suggests  that  the 
key  concept  in  articulating  a solution  is 
"balance.”  It  is  a balance  between  con- 
trol and  treatment  as  well  as  the  social, 
medical,  chemical  and  political  forces 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Local  ‘human  services’ 


Managing  Human  Services.  Wayne  F. 
Anderson,  Bernard  J.  Frieden  and 
Michael  J.  Murphy,  eds.  Washington, 
D.C.:  International  City  Management 
Association,  1977.  591  pp. 

"Managing  Human  Services"  is  one 
volume  in  the  "green  book”  series  on 
management  by  the  International  City 
Management  Association.  As  one  might 
deduce  from  the  book’s  title  and 
publisher,  it  deals  with  the  management 
of  human  services  on  the  municipal  level. 
The  book  provides  information  about 
planning,  identifying  needs,  programs 
and  the  management  of  programs,  all 
organized  into  five  major  parts. 

Part  I.  "The  Role  of  Local  Government 
in  Human  Services,”  examines,  among 
other  things,  the  effect  of  human  services 
on  local  life,  trends  and  what  lies  ahead.  A 
second  section  deals  with  the  interface  of 


local  human  services  with  services  at  the 
state  and  Federal  levels. 

Part  II,  "Planning  for  the  Human  Ser- 
vices,” addresses  policy  development, 
social  planning,  needs  assessment  and 
setting  priorities.  The  editors  see  the 
purpose  of  this  section  as  providing  at 
least  some  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions; 'Where  we  are  in  local  govern- 
ment, social  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment: What  is  needs  assessment  and  how 
does  it  fit  into  the  human  services  plan- 
ning function,  and  How  do  we  make  these 
themes  operational  as  we  decide  on 
priorities  and  specific  programs?"  The 
book  goes  a long  way  toward  properly 
answering  these  questions. 

From  there,  the  editors  go  on  to  the 
issue  of  "Management  of  Human  Ser- 
vices Programs,”  including  organiza- 
tional approaches,  intergovernmental 
Continued  oo  Page  12 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson.  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C,  Berger. 

Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie.  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 
Crimina/ Justice  Education:  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  — a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  — based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  260  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire, confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examinea  professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has,  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  estabUshed.  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

CriminalJustice  Education  wUl  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generaUy.  tWs 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN:0-89444-03(W  220pages 

reorder,  sendchech  or  money  order  forSS.SO  to  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10019 
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How  to  t?***  '*•  ^ers: 

Getting  the  reluctant  subject  to  the  polygraph 
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1 The  polygraphist  will  only  ask  ques- 
tions necessary  to  the  proper  application 
of  Che  examination; 

1 There  will  be  no  surprise  or  shocking 
questions  utilized  during  the  examina- 
tion; 

^ The  attachments  used  in  the  ex- 
amination will  be  thoroughly  explained, 
and  they  cause  little  or  no  discomfort; 

1 The  investigator  has  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Che  polygraph  examination 
generally  and  in  the  polygraphist 
specifically; 

^ The  polygraph  procedure  is  similar 
for  each  examinee  and  will  not  be  unusual 


for  this  one. 

Usually,  the  truly  nervous  type  can  be 
convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  complying 
with  the  investigator’s  request  to 
undergo  the  polygraph  examination.  The 
potential  examinee  who  persists  in  his 
refusal,  based  upon  his  claims  of  ner- 
vousness, may  be  using  those  claims  of 
nervousness  as  a dodge.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  if  the  claims  of  ner- 
vousness cannot  be  substantiated  by 
other  personality  traits  of  the  inter- 
viewee. When  indications  exists  that  the 
nervous  individual  is  not  truly  nervous 
but  is  merely  dodging,  the  investigator 
may  concentrate  more  of  his  in- 
vestigative abilities  upon  that  person. 


‘The  Heroin  Solution’:  a valuable 
addition  to  drug-abuse  literature 


Continued  from  Page  11 
that  he  emphasizes. 

If  there  is  a fault  with  this  work,  it  lies 
in  the  absence  of  a strong  attempt  to  tie 
the  heroin  problem  to  other  forms  of  drug 
abuse.  Trebach  finds  it  impossible  not  to 
discuss  cocaine  and  amphetamines,  and 
while  he  purposefully  limits  his  book  to 
heroin,  a chapter  on  the  connections  be- 
tween drugs  should  have  been  attemp- 
ted. In  addition,  the  lack  of  discussion  on 
particular  treatments  and  their  value 
(with  some  slight  exceptions)  is  a 
weakness  and.  when  discussed,  it  virtual- 
ly ignores  the  importance  of  social  fac- 
tors other  than  those  arising  from  control 
mechanisms.  These  omissions  do  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  Trebach 's 


work,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  he  in- 
forms the  reader  of  his  intentionally 
limiting  the  scope  of  this  book.  None- 
theless, an  important  dimension  of  the 
heroin  problem  was  skirted  by  not  in- 
cluding aspects  in  the  analysis. 

Trebach's  book  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  who  are  touched  by  the 
heroin  problem,  and  particularly  for  ad- 
ministrators who  may  be  able  to  help  for- 
mulate control  or  treatment  policy.  "The 
Heroin  Solution"  is  a most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature. 

JOEL  H.  HENDERSON 
Assistant  Professor 
Criminal  Justice  Program 
San  Diego  State  University 
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That  is  most  appropriate  when  most  or 
all  other  suspects  or  have  been  cleared  of 
suspicion  through  investigative  means, 
including  the  use  of  the  polygraph. 
Evasive  tactics  are  generaly  considered 
to  be  typical  actions  of  the  deceptive  in- 
dividual. 

Evaluating  the  Interviewee’s  Replies 

The  skilled  interviewer  will  view  each 
reply  as  an  additional  bit  of  information, 
which  fits  into  the  big  puzzle  that  makes 
up  the  total  investigation.  Whatever  the 
responses  are,  they  should  be  met  with 
appropriate  reassurances  or  comments. 

The  evasive,  deceptive  interviewee  will 
not  be  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
polygraph  as  an  investigative  tool.  The 
investigator  learns  with  experience  that 
he  must  not  oversell  the  reliability  of 
polygraph,  because  he  might  actually 
convince  the  untruthful  interviewee  not 
to  undergo  the  examination. 

Many  reluctant  potential  examinees,  if 
given  some  time  to  think  about  it,  will 
become  more  cooperative  and  eventually 
submit  to  the  examination.  The  in- 
vestigator should  take  a neutral  role 
when  first  he  asks  someone  to  undergo 
such  an  examination.  Merely  being  asked 
to  take  the  examination  may  cause  ten- 


sion for  the  interviewee.  Up  to  the  point 
of  the  request,  the  investigator  plays  the 
part  of  the  understanding,  empatbetic  in- 
terviewer, but  now  the  role  changes 
somewhat.  The  interviewee  may  be  a lit- 
tle confused  by  the  request.  The  in- 
vestigator must  hear  out  the  potential 
examinees  in  a receptive,  unchallenging 
manner.  The  request  might  be  made  by 
the  investigator  almost  as  though  it  is  a 
last-moment  demand  made  of  the  in- 
vestigator that  he  must  fulfill,  not  con- 
veyed in  a way  that  will  meike  the  inter- 
viewee uncomfortable  or  that  will 
damage  the  rapport  between  in- 
vestigator and  interviewee.  The  inter- 
viewee will  then  be  on  the  spot  and,  if  he 
is  not  bluffing,  will  probably  accept  the 
offer  of  the  examination  to  avoid  looking 
bad  and  to  prove  his  truthfulness. 

(Charles  L.  Yeschke  has  amassed  near- 
ly 20  years  of  experience  as  a polygraph- 
ist and  investigator.  He  has  served  in 
those  capacities  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  is  currently  in  private 
practice  as  the  head  of  his  own  firm, 
Charles  Yeschke  Associates,  in  Min- 
neapolis.) 


Voices  of  experience  combine 
to  produce  a solid  ‘how-to’  book 
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relations  and  dealing  with  the  nonprofit 
sector,  coordination,  management,  finan- 
cial controls  and  program  evaluation. 
Further,  as  the  editors  state,  Part  HI 
"rounds  off  the  discussion  of  general 
principles,  planning  methods  and 
managerial  structures  and  operations 
that  Kav«  been  the  main  focus  of  this 

book." 

With  the  basis  of  a discussion  and 
review  of  existing  programs  having  been 
built  by  the  first  three  parts  of  the  book, 
specific  programs  are  then  examined  in 
Part  IV.  Among  the  programs  discussed 
are  those  in  such  areas  as  social  services 
(welfare,  counseling,  day  care),  health  ser- 
vices (mental  health,  handicapped  pro- 
grams), services  for  the  elderly,  low- 
income  housing  and  youth  services.  Ser- 
vice integration  is  also  discussed. 

The  final  section,  entitled  ‘‘The 
Outlook,”  presents  a picture  of  continued 
financial  austerity,  increased  accoun- 
tability for  the  management  of  public 
money  and  a future  of  doubt  and  ferment 
for  the  human  services.  This  outlook, 
published  six  years  ago.  has  not  been  pro- 
ven wrong  by  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  then. 

The  book,  originally  published  in  1977, 
is  not  outdated.  Some  minor  sections  or 
references  are  no  longer  accurate,  (e.g. 
references  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration),  but  the 
basic  principles  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  when  the  book  was  written. 
Cutback  management  is  not  included  as  a 
separate  section,  or  mentioned  other 
than  in  reference  to  fiscal  austerity.  If  the 
book  were  more  recent,  certainly  cutback 
managementwould  have  been  given  a 
section  of  its  own. 

The  editors  have  included  articles  writ- 
ten by  practitioners  who  have  the 
educatonal  and  administrative  creden- 
tials to  provide  valuable  insight  into 
methods  of  planning,  development,  im- 
plementation, coordination  and  other 
related  management  activities. 

The  book  is  indeed  a valuable  one,  a 
good  reference  manual,  or  a place  to  go  to 
And  basic  information  about  methods  of 


management  of  the  human  services.  If  I 
were  to  fault  the  book  it  would  be  in  two 
areas:  the  lack  of  information  on  cutback 
management  and  the  fact  the  possibly 
too  much  has  been  included.  The  book 
covers  the  field  of  the  management  of 
human  services,  but  some  areas  are 
covered  too  quickly  — for  example,  the 
explanation  of  how  to  use  the  Delphi 
technique.  While  the  book  is  certainly  not 
one  that  you  should  pull  off  your  shelf  to 
read  before  a fire  on  a wintry  night,  it  is 
what  it  is  intended  to  be:  a good  reference 
book  and  a good  how-to-do-it  book  com- 
piled by  experienced  practitioners. 

HAL  NEES 

Boulder  Police  Department 
Boulder,  Colo. 

A good  beginning 
in  assessing  poiice 
service  deiivery 

Continued  from  Page  11 
clearly  the  sources  of  sociopolitical  in- 
fluences as  well  as  the  content  of  these  in- 
fluences." As  such,  another  major  thrust 
of  the  book  was  to  identify  and  measure 
types  of  "need-related  and/or 
professional-rational  factors”  — an  im- 
portant step  in  any  study  of  the  service 
delivery  process. 

This  book  represents  a beginning  — a 
beginning  for  additional  research  in  the 
area  of  service  delivery,  particularly  in 
relationship  to  an  awareness  of  the 
multitude  of  influences  that  impinge 
upon  service  delivery  organizations.  In- 
deed. as  the  authors  recommend,  there  is 
a great  need  for  more  comprehensive 
studies  of  service  delivery  agencies.  Such 
studies  would  account  for  ‘‘all  possible 
sources  of  influence  on  the  delivery  pro- 
cess, the  content  of  these  influences,  and 
the  linkage  between  the  sources  of  in- 
fluence and  the  process.” 

DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart  County,  Ind. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  Making 
the  ‘difficult  choice’  on  DUI  tests 
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police  officers  to  take  the  blood-alcohol 

tesir 

Justice  O'Connor,  who  wrote  for  a ma- 
jority that  included  the  Chief  J ustice  and 
Associate  Justices  Brennan.  White, 
Blackmun.  Powell  and  Rehnquist,  based 
the  Court’s  decision  on  the  landmark 
case  of  Schmerber  v.  California,  384  U.S. 
757  (1966).  In  Schmerber,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  that  a state-compelled 
blood  test,  administered  against  the 
wishes  of  the  defendant,  did  not  infringe 
upon  the  Fifth  Amendment's  guarantee 
against  self-incrimination.  In  the 
Schmerber  case  the  Supreme  Court  had 
drawn  a distinction  between  "real 
evidence"  and  testimony.  Finding  that 
the  blood  test  was  real  and  not 
testimonial  evidence,  the  Supreme  Court 
reasoned  that  the  results  of  the  blood  test 
were  unprotected  by  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  legal  finding  in  Schmerber,  the 
Court  determined  in  the  present  case, 
"clearly  allows  a State  to  force  a person 
suspected  of  driving  while  intoxicated  to 
submit  to  a blood-alcohol  test.”  Turning 
to  the  specifics  of  this  case,  in  which  the 
defendant  was  given  the  choice  of  taking 
the  test  or  subjecting  himself  after  a 
hearing  to  loss  of  driving  privileges  for 
one  year,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that 
such  "a  penalty  for  refusing  to  take  a 
blood-alcohol  test  is  unquestionably 
legitimate,  assuming  appropriate  pro- 
cedureil  protections." 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  defen- 
dant in  the  present  case  has  not  yet  been 
tried  on  the  original  charges.  Justice 

O'Connor  wrote;  “The  choice  to  submit 
or  rofuso  to  talie  a blooU-alCOtiol  test  WUl 

not  be  an  easy  or  pleasant  one  for  a 
suspect  to  make.  But  the  criminal  pro- 
cess often  requires  suspects  and  defen- 
dants to  make  difficult  choices." 

Summarizing  for  the  majority  posi- 
tion. Justice  O'Connor  noted  that  "a 
refusal  to  takee  blood-alcohol  test,  after 
a police  officer  has  lawfully  requested  it, 
is  not  an  act  coerced  by  the  officer,  and 
thus  is  not  protected  by  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.” 

Justices  Stevens  and  Marshall,  dis- 
senting on  procedural  but  not  substan- 
tive legal  grounds,  argued  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  have  reviewed 


the  case  because  there  existed  "indepen- 
dent and  state  grounds”  for  the  decision 
reached  by  the  South  Dakota  Supreme 
Court.  While  expressing  theii- concern  for 
the  "carnage  caused  by  drunk  drivers,” 
the  dissenters  felt  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  have  rendered  "an  ad- 
visory opinion  on  a constitutional  issue.” 
(South  Dakota  v.  Neville,  No  81-1453, 
decision  announced  February  22,  1983.) 

Warrantless  Arrest 
In  an  unrelated  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  last  month  granted  certiorari  to 
review  police  action  arising  out  of  a 
driving-while-intoxicated  case. 

This  case  arose  when  police  officers  in 
Wisconsin  entered  the  defendant's  home 
at  night,  without  a warrant  or  the  home- 
owner’s consent,  and  arrested  him  for 
allegedly  driving  while  intoxicated.  The 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  reporting  at 
108  Wis.  319, 321  NW2d  245,  determined 
that  in  this  case  the  police  officers'  non- 
consensual  entry  withouteither  an  arrest 
or  search  warrant  was  justified  by  the  ex- 
istence of  both  probable  cause  and  ex- 
igent circumstances. 

The  police,  who  had  not  personally  seen 
the  defendant  driving  under  the  apparent 
influence  of  alcohol,  acted  on  the  basis  of 
an  eyewitness’s  tip  that  the  defendant 
drove,  walked  and  talked  erratically.  Us- 
ing a license  plate  number  to  determine 
through  police  records  that  the  owner  of 
the  vehicle  (the  defendant)  had  been 
recently  arrested  in  an  alcohol-related 
dispute,  and  acting  to  prevent  the  defen- 
dant from  driving  further  while  intox- 
icated, the  officers  proceeded  with  the 
warrantless,  nonconsensual  entry  of  the 
driver’s  home.  The  Wisconsin  high  court 
determined  that  the  eyewitness 
testimony,  the  prior  arrest  record  on  an 
alcohol-related  charge  and  the  officers' 
intention  of  preventing  further  driving 
while  intoxicated  all  gave  support  to  the 
pobce  intrusion. 

The  question  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  is  whether  the  Fourth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  prohibit  such  police 
action  where  there  is  a nonconsensual, 
warrantless,  night  entry  into  a person's 
home  to  arrest  him  for  a non-jailable  of- 
fense committed  outside  of  the  presence 
of  the  arresting  police  officer.  (Welsh  v. 
Wisconsin,  No.  82-5466,  certiorari 
granted  on  February  22,  1983.) 
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Boston  foot-patrol  dispute 
crawls  toward  resolution  in  court 
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after  the  union  argued  that  the  plan 

should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  move  toward  more  foot  patrols 
gathered  additional  momentum  late  last 
year  when  Francis  J.  Coleman  was  sworn 
in  as  the  department’s  superintendent- 
in-chief. 

Jordan  said  at  the  time  that  Coleman’s 
first  job  would  be  to  find  ways  to  increase 
the  department’s  visibility  in  the  com- 
munity. "The  only  way  to  stop  crimes 
that  directly  affect  people  is  to  have  a 
strong  pobce  presence  where  the  crimes 
are  happening.  A beat  cop  knows  all  of 
the  people  in  his  area  and  they  know  him 
or  her.” 

Coleman  said,  "We  have  to  get  the  of- 
ficer back  out  on  the  street.  . .^Indealing 
with  people,  with  the  pubbc,  if  you  ask 
them  what  they  want,  invariably  they 
say  they  want  a walking  man.” 

Boston  officials'  efforts  to  put  pobce 
back  on  their  feet  is  part  of  a growing 


trend  toward  more  and  more  foot  patrols. 
Baltimore  spent  $500,000  last  year  to  in- 
crease beat  patrols,  joining  cities  such  as 
New  York  City,  Flint,  Mich.,  and  Santa 
Ana,  Cabf.  A $1.8  miUion  Federally- 
funded  study  in  Houston  and  Newark. 
N.J.,  which  wiU  assess,  among  other 
things,  how  foot  patrols  affect  fear  of 
crime,  was  announced  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice. 


With  a birthday  around  the  corner, 
old  dog  McGruff  to  learn  new  tricks 

McGruff  the  Crime  Dog  is  no  longer  a puppy.  Early  this  summer  the  famibar  sym- 
bol of  the  nation’s  crime  prevention  efforts  wiU  mark  his  third  birthday  at  a four-day 
celebration  in  Washington. 

The  birthday  party,  running  from  J une  28  to  July  1 , will  include  workshops  in  crime 
prevention,  a reception,  possibly  a barbecue,  and  perhaps  o display  of  crime  preven- 
tion exhibits  on  the  MaU  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument.  That’s 
the  word  from  Jack  Calhoun,  executive  director  of  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council,  which  has  taken  over  the  McGruff  "Take  a BiteOutof  Crime"  pubbcity  cam- 
paign. 

McGruff  was  conceived  by  the  fertile  brains  of  The  Advertising  Council,  the  na- 
tional association  of  ad  agencies,  and  he  has  rapidly  become  a familar  figure  on  the 
nation’s  'TV  screens,  radio  stations  and  biUboards,  as  well  as  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Hundreds  of  pobce  departments,  schools  and  corporations  use  the  floppy- 
eared,  trench  coat-clad  hound  as  a device  to  catch  pubbc  attention  for  crime  preven- 
tion education.  After  the  first  two  years  of  the  media  campaign,  a survey  showed  that 
more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  adults  had  seen  or  heard  at  least  one  pubUc-service  ad  featur- 
ing McGruff.  and  one-quarter  of  them  — at  least  30  milUon  people  — said  they  had 
taken  some  preventive  action  as  a result. 

New  directions  are  now  being  set  for  McGruff,  according  to  Calhoun,  Appropriately 
for  a dog  who  is  now  in  his  youthful  prime,  the  major  thrust  wiU  concern  youth  and 
crime  prevention.  "We  are  now  brainstorming  what  our  focus  should  be.”  Calhoun 
said.  Among  the  possibUities  are  children's  personal  safety  — for  example,  providing 
McGruff  window  emblems  for  "safe  houses”  where  kids  could  go  if  they  are  fright- 
ened or  threatened  — prevention  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  safety  for  babysitters 
and  creating  a crime  prevention  curriculum  for  schools.  Another  possible  focus  might 
be  property  safety  — Youth  Watches  in  schools,  for  instance,  or  organizing  McGruff 
clubs  and  Boy  Scouts  to  aid  in  crime  prevention.  A third  is  using  youth  as  a communi- 
ty resource  in  providing  escort  services  or  helping  elderly  people  to  shop,  “We  have  a 
lot  of  ideas  in  ferment,”  Calhoun  said,  "but  nothing  has  been  decided  yet.” 

A second  priority  of  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  in  the  coming  months 
will  be  "a  major  corporate  effort,”  Calhoun  said,  concentrating  on  employees  rather 
than  the  hardware  of  plant  and  office  security.  “The  aim  wiU  be  to  show  workers  how 
they  can  be  involved  in  their  own  personal  security,  both  on  and  off  the  job,”  he  ex- 
plained. Several  large  companies,  including  RockweU  International,  IBM,  ABC,  J.P. 
Stevens,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rabway  Co.  and  New  Jersey  BeU,  already  have 
crime  prevention  programs  that  tie  in  with  the  Crime  Dog. 

CIO  to  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
ecutives (NOBLE),  are  members  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Coabtion.  In  addition,  there 
are  crime  prevention  affibates  in  25  states. 

The  first  administrator  of  the  McGruff  campaign  was  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Debnquency,  which  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Crime  Dog  to  bark 
with  the  help  of  a $754,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  and 
Statistics  (OJ ARS).  Last  fab  the  campaign  was  taken  over  by  the  new  National  Crime 
Prevention  Councb.  an  11-member  supervisory  body  headed  by  Carl  M.  Loeb  Jr.,  a 
business  executive  and  former  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Corrections, 
whose  donation  helped  start  the  original  campaign. 

The  other  members  are  William  F.  May.  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  at 
New  York  University:  Gary  Susnjara,  president  of  Dancer.  Fitzgerald,  Sample  Inc., 
the  ad  agency  that  created  McGruff  on  a volunteer  basis;  Lawson  L.  Swearingen, 
chairman  of  Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies;  Douglas  Fraser,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers;  Charles  W.  Renfrew,  former  U.S.  Deputy  Attorney 
General;  Mary  Whyte,  former  chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Debn- 
quency; Robert  Stuart,  chairman  of  the  National  Can  Company;  Mary  Ann  Stewart, 
wife  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart;  Pobce  Chief  Wibiam  L.  Hart  of  Detroit, 
and  the  writer,  in  his  dual  roles  as  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Council. 

Over  the  next  two  years.  OJARS  wib  provide  $900,000  toward  the  McGruff  cam- 
paign and  the  councb  expects  to  raise  another  $625,000  from  private-sector  sources. 
In  announcing  the  estabbshment  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Councb,  Robert  L. 
Diegelman,  the  acting  director  of  OJARS,  cabed  it  "a  prime  example  of  how  the 
government  and  the  private  sector  can  work  hand-in-hand  to  better  serve  the  pubbc. 

The  first  McGruff  pubbc-service  spots  went  on  the  air  in  January  1980  but,  exercis- 
ing the  prerogative  of  a parent,  the  Crime  Prevention  Councb  estabbshed  a later  of- 
ficial birthday.  Thus  the  party  wbl  be  held  in  late  June.  Happy  Birthday.  McGruff! 

• 

(Ordway  P-  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  661  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675.) 
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Assistant  Professor.  California  Stata  University  at 
Fullerton  is  seeking  candidates  to  fill  one  tenure-track 
position  in  criminal  justice,  effective  fall  1983.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  crime  and  delinquency  theory, 
and/or  research  methods,  and/or  an  open-topic  elective 
(two  preparations,  with  a four-course  teaching  load  or 
the  equivalent  each  semester). 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  an  associated  field.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  demonstrated  teaching  and  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  non-legal  fields  of  criminal 
justice.  Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $19,044  to 
$22,896  per  year  for  a full-time  teaching  load.  Placement 
on  the  salary  schedule  is  determined  by  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before  April  15.  1983,  to:  Dr. 
W.  Garrett  Capune,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  California  State  University,  Fullerton.  CA 
92634.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is 
seeking  applicants  who  possess  a Certificate  of  Comple- 
tion of  Minimum  Standards,  or  a Certificate  of  Com- 
pliance, Recognition,  or  Comparative  Compliance  that 
is  current  and  has  been  issued  by  the  Florida  Police 
Standards  and  Training  Commission,  or  who  have 
received  comparable  training  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Florida  in  an  out-of-state  jurisdiction  and  have  served  a 
minimum  of  one  continuous  year  as  a police  offi<;er  prior 
to  appbcation  to  the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Police  Recruiter. 
301  N.  Andrews  Ave..  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33602. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  Shippensburg  State  College  in  Pennsylvania 
is  seeking  candidates  to  fill  a tenure-track  vacancy  at 
the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level,  beginning 
September  1983. 

Duties  Inclufle  teaching  yz  semester  hours  per  week, 
advising  students  and  participating  in  department  ac- 


tivities. The  minimum  may  include  a combination  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses.  Candidates  com- 
petent to  teach  in  a variety  of  areas  are  most  desirable. 

Minimum  requirement  is  a Ph.D.  in  Administration  of 
Justice,  Criminal  Justice  or  Criminology.  'A  terminal 
degree  in  a primary  related  field  will  be  considered.  Col- 
lege level  teaching  experience  is  required.  Some  profes- 
sional experience  in  a major  component  of  criminal 
justice  is  desirable,  preferably  in  the  law  enforcement 
field.  Applicants  must  be  qualified  to  teach  basic  and  ad- 
vanced courses  in  law  enforcement  and  police  ad- 
ministration. and  should  possess  graduate  teaching  ex- 
pertise in  these  and  other  criminal  justice  areas:  policy, 
administration,  theory,  research  methods  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $18,280  to  $29,559  per 
academic  year.  To  apply,  send  resume/vita,  copies  of 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendations  to: 
Roosevelt  E.  Shepherd,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Shippensburg  State  College,  Ship- 
pensburg. PA  17257.  Closing  date  for  appbcations  is 
April  30, 1983.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

State  Troopers.  The  New  York  State  Police  will  conduct 
a competitive  examination  for  the  position  of  trooper  on 
May  14, 1983,  following  an  intensive  recruitment  drive. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citizens  and  residents  of  New 
York  at  the  time  of  appointment.  They  must  be  at  least 

20  years  old  on  the  date  of  the  written  test  and  between 

21  and  29  at  time  of  appointment.  (The  maximum  age 
may  be  extended  up  to  six  years  for  prior  military  ser- 
vice,) In  addition,  applicants  must  possess  a high  school 
diploma  or  G.E.D.,  a New  York  driver’s  license  (at  time 
of  appointment)  and  good  moral  character.  Conviction 
for  a felony  is  an  automatic  disqualification  to  appoint- 
ment. Visual  acuity  can  be  no  worse  than  20/40  in  either 
eye,  correctable  to  20/20. 

Troopers  receive  $16,018  per  year  during  the  23-week 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 

In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  AUissi,  University  of  Connecticut . 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth,  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

"Dr.  Roberts’  study,”  states  Dr.  AUissi  in  the  Introduction,  “is  not  just  another  comparison 
control  group  study. . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
9 significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts'  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls.” 
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training  period.  Salary  rises  to  $18,259  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  to  $23,498  after  five  years,  consistent  with 
negotiated  salary  contract.  The  New  York  State  Police 
also  offers  liberal  fringe  benefits,  including  20  days  of 
vacation  after  one  year,  11  paid  holidays.  3 paid  per- 
sonal leave  days  annually,  paid  sick  leave  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  13  days  per  year  and  excellent  health  and 
dental  insurance.  Retirement  is  at  half-pay  after  20 
years,  with  vesting  after  10  years. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel,  New  York  State  Police.  State  Campus. 
Albany,  NY  12226,  or  at  any  State  Police  installation. 
All  applications  must  be  postmarked  by  April  22, 1983. 


Senior  Faculty  Position.  The  Claremont  Graduate 
School  in  Caliform'a  seeks  to  fill  one  opening  for  a regular 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  The  rank  for  the  position  will  beat  the  associate 
professor  level. 

Applicants  must  have  the  earned  doctorate  from  an 
accredited  institution,  along  with  a substantial  record  of 
publications  and  research  involvement.  Teaching  ex- 
perience in  a graduate-level  program  is  desirable,  and 
some  practical  or  consulting  background  will  be  of 
benefit.  Applicants  should  have  a broad  interest  in 
criminal  justice  rather  than  a narrow  specialty.  Re- 
quired competencies  include  systems  analysis, 
criminology  and  research  methodologies.  The  selected 
individual  will  teach  courses  and  seminars  in  the  above 
areas,  direct  doctoral  dissertations  and  engage  in 
publication  and  research  activities. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  1.  1983.  Send 
detailed  vita  to:  George  T.  Felkenes,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Claremont.  CA  91711. 

LEN  interview: 

Dr.  Paui  A.  Kopsch 

Continued  from  Page  9 

“cop-kilier  bullets"  and  attacked  as  a datuter  to  police? 
KOPSCHt  No,  no.  It  dooao't  bother  me  a bit. 

LEN:  It  is  sort  of  ironic  though,  isn’t  it? 

KOPSCH:  No.  no.  1 wouldn’t  use  the  word  ironic.  I think 
that  perhaps  they  misunderstand  why  this  stuff  was 
put  on  the  market  in  the  first  place,  because  when  you 
talk  to  the  individual  policeman,  all  he  knows  is  what 
he’s  been  reading.  He  doesn't  know  that  the  stuff  has 
been  out  for  12  years:  he  thinks  it  just  came  out  two 
years  ago  when  Biaggi  started  making  the  noise. 

It’s  been  interesting  that  the  bills  that  1 've  seen  pro- 
posed single  us  out,  and  as  near  as  I know,  there  are  five 
different  manufacturers  and  importers  of  so-called 
armor-piercing  ammunition  in  this  cpuntry.  As  of  last 
spring,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  asked  afi  five  of 
these  dealers  or  importers  to  limit  their  sales  to  police 
department  orders  directly,  and  quit  selling  to  in- 
dividual officers.  Of  the  five,  we’re  the  only  ones  who 
voluntarily  limited  our  sales  at  that  time  and  we've  kept 
on  with  this.  Whereas  initially  we’d  sell  to  the  individual 
officers  — a cop  with  his  ID  card  — as  of  last  spring,  we 
won’t  even  do  that.  We  will  sell  only  on  departmental 
orders.  The  other  four  manufacturers  and  importers 
told  the  Treasury  Department,  "Go  to  hell,  we  can’t 
make  any  money  that  way." 

LEN:  Has  that  hurt  your  business? 

KOPSCH:  No,  because  most  of  this  stuff  is  going 
overseas  to  national  police  forces  and  the  armies  of 
friendly  foreign  powers.  I would  guess  that  80  percent  is 
overseas  sales.  20  percent  is  to  police  agencies  in  this 
country. 

LEN:  What  is  your  position  on  gun  control? 

KOPSCH:  I mentioned  I don’t  think  every  nut  should 
be  able  to  go  down  to  the  comer  hock  shop,  buy  a pistol, 
then  go  home  and  shoot  the  wife  or  girlfriend  and  kids. 
All  three  of  us  (in  KTW)  have  seen  too  much  of  that.  So 
this  business  of  saying  that  my  Constitutional  rights  in- 
clude being  able  to  run  down,  buy  a pistol,  then  go  home 
and  blow  away  the  wife  and  kids  because  I 'm  momen- 
tarily distraught,  neither  Dan  nor  Don  nor  I agree  with 
this. 

What  sort  of  control  should  there  be?  I don’t  know. 
The  local  hock  shop  proprietors  used  to  tell  us  when 
we’d  beef  about  this.  weU,  they  aren’t  psychiatrists.  I 
agree  that  they  aren’t  psychiatrists,  but  they  could  use 
a little  common  sense.  Lots  of  folks  will  sell  anybody  a 
gun  as  long  as  they  have  the  money,  and  I don’t  think 
that’s  right. 
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APRIL 

1:^14.  Patrol  and  Penoooel  Deployment 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
Pee:Sld5. 


16-17.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Arlington. 
Tea.  Pee;  S60. 

16-22.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acd- 
dent  Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 


DIRECTORY 

Academy  of  Security  Educators  and  Trainers,  Inc.,  Conununily  College  of 
Baltimore,  Room  315,  Lombard  Street  at  Market  Place,  Baltimore.  MD 
21202. 

Americana  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  SOI  Grandview  Dr.  1209. 

So,  San  Francisco.  CA  94080,  Tel,;  (416)  877-0731 
ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  Enforcement  Programs.  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communications  Offices.  Inc.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg.,  University  Park.  PA 
16802 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 
California  Gang  Investigators  Association,  P O.  Box  54182,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054.  Te!.;  (2131847-8687, 

Criminal  Justice  CenUr.  Sam  Houston  SUte  University.  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education  Center/Criroinnl  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  945  S.  Detroit.  Toledo.  OH  43614 
Colorado  Slate  University.  Fort  Collins,  CO  80522 

Florida  Institute  for  Low  Enforcement.  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL 
33733 

Florida  Low  Enforcement  AcademyfOrganired  Crime  Institute,  400  W. 

Robinson  Street,  Suite  201.  Orlando.  FL  32801 
Forensic  Communicstion  Associates.  P.O.  Box  12323.  University  Station, 
Gainesville.  PL  32604. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Confederate  Avenue,  P.O,  Box  1456. 

Atlanta.  OA  S037I.  Tai.:  1404)  656-6105 

■ osUCUM  of  P®llo*  = wni«®lotv;  »*«t 

St.  Johns  Bluff  Road  So..  Jacksonville,  FL  32216 
Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice,  School  of  Justice.  The  American 
University,  Washington.  D C.  20016.  Telephone;  (202)  686-2405. 
International  Juvenile  Officers  Association.  Inc.,  P.O-  Box  29952,  St.  Louis. 
MO  63129,  Tel,:  (314)  894-7663. 

Koga  Institute,  2210  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Santa  Monica.  CA  90403.  Tel.; 

(213)  373-3343. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Criminal  Justice  CeoUr.  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y- 10019.  Tel.:  (2121  247-1600 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training  Coundl.  I Ashburton  Place,  Room 
1310.  Boston.  MA  02108 

National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal  Justice,  1983  National  Con- 
ference Committee.  P.O.  Box  1 1 17.  Atlanta.  GA  30301.  Telephone:  (404) 
758-2201. 

National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Los  Angeles  Lodge  8.  Box  27185, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90027-0166 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292.  Tel-:  (6021  588-6987 

National  Safety  Council.  444  No.  Michigan  Avenue.,  Chicago.  IL  60611. 
Telephone;  (312)  627-4800  ext.  238 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph  Science.  200  West  67lh  Street,  Suite 
1400,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management,  Babson  College. 

Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157 
New  Jersey  Slate  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  148  N.  Main  Street. 
Highlstown,  NJ  08520. 

Pennsylvania  Sute  University.  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg.. 

University  Pork.  PA  16802 

Planning  and  Development  Division.  1200  Clark  Avenue.  Room  304-F,  St. 

Louis,  MO  63103.  Telephone:  (314)  444-5647 
PoUce  ExecuUve  Heeeorch  Forum,  1909  K Street  N.W.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Police  InternaUonal  Ltd,.  P.O.  Box  220.  Oaktoa  VA  22124 

PoUce  Officers  Training  Service.  Soundview  Avenue,  Box  667.  Southold. 

N.Y.  1 1971-  Telephone;  (616)  766-5472. 

Roes  Engineering  Associstes,  7906  Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown.  MD 
21710 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime  Uboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville,  OH  46764.  Tel.:  (614)  763-3591. 

SouthwesUrn  Legal  Foundation.  P.O,  Box  707,  Richardson.  TX  75080 
■ftainc  Institute.  656  Clark  Street.  P.O,  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 
University  of  Delswsre,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE  19806. 
Tel.:  (302)738-8165 

Yosemlte  Community  CoUege  District.  P.O.  Box  4066.  Modesto.  CA  95352 


Traffic  Institute-  To  be  held  in  LibsrtyvUle. 
m.  Fee:  9286. 

18-20.  PoUce  Civil  LlabiUty  and  Defense  of 
Citisen  Misconduct  Workshop.  Presented 
by  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment. To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  CaUI.  ^ 
Fee;  9325. 

18-22.  Analytical  InvestlgsUon  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Safety  (ANACAPA).  To  be 
held  in  Austin.  Tex.  Fee.  $395. 

18-Msy  13.  35th  School  of  PoUce  Supervi- 
sion. Presented  by  The  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation. 

20.  Revolver  Familiarization  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  CouncU. 

20-21.  Hops,  Kids  and  Krime  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  Stole 
University 

20-21.  Counter  Terrorism  Seminar. 
Presented  by:  Section  on  Criminal  Justice 
Administration,  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration.  American 
Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforce- 
ment, and  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  975. 

25-27.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Seminar  Hosted  by  the  Wilmington 
Department  of  Police.  Fee;  9250.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see;  April  13-14 
25-May  6.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  in- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
9395. 

26.  Battered  Women  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 


9-10.  Job  Stress  in  Correeiioni-  t'ouroe 
Presented  b)  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Sisif 
University.  Fi«  9136 

9- 20.  Yrstfie  AecidrnI  Hecanatruelio'. 
Seminar.  Presenud  by  the  Instiluta  ol 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  9495. 

10- 12.  Dynamics  of  TsrrorUm'A  Police  Up- 
date Seiiuoar.  lYssented  b>  Tha  Flosids 
Law  Enforcement  AcademyfOrgsnizad 
Crime  Instiluta 

10- 13.  PoUce  Planning  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  9295. 

11- 12.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect  Course 
Presented  by  tbs  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Courtcil 

11-13.  Street  Gang  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Califomis  Gang  Invasligntors  Assods- 
tioa  To  be  bald  in  Anaheim.  CaUf. 

^ 11-13.  PolicelMedia  Relslioas  Course. 
Presenladby  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  9225. 

12.  Criminal  ProfiUng  Course.  Preaentedby 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordineting  Council- 

16-17.  Problem  Solving  & Decision  Making 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Fee.  9195. 

16-17,  Police  and  Deadly  Force  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Univeraity. 

16-17.  1983  Annual  Aset  Meeting 
Presented  by  The  Academy  of  Security 
Educators  and  Trainers,  inc.  To  be  held  in 
Baltimore  Registration:  960. 

16-17.  Industrial  Espionage  and 
Countermeasures  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associotes.  To  be  hold  in 
Waehington.  DC. 

10  20.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Prcjenled  by  ANACAPA  Sciences 
Inc.  Fee:  9395. 

16-20,  Crii-is  Reaction  Assewment  Managc- 
mentlOfliccr Safely) Cuorsc.  I’reaented by 
Koga  Institute-  To  be  held  in  Jefferson  Co,. 
CO. 

16-27.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro 
grsmmlng  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition: 
9500. 

18-20.  PoUce  Interview  6 Inierrogadao 
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the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage 
n<«nt.  To  bii  held  in  Jackvonville.  Fla.  Far 
9295 


26-28.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law  En- 
forcement Academy/Organiied  Crime  In- 
stitute. 

28-29.  Advanced  MotorcycJc  Operation  snd 
Enforcement  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

2£k}0.  IntermediaU  Self-Defense  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Koga  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Grand  Junction,  Co. 

30-May  1.  Street  Survival  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in 
Edison.  N.J.  Fee;  960. 

MAY 

M.  Models  for  Msasgement  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee;  9600. 

2-3.  Training  the  Trainer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee:  9125. 

2-3.  Hostage  Debriefing;  Correctional 
FsdIiUes  Coarse-  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sute  University. 

2-1.  InUmsl  Controls  Seminar  for  Lew  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  InstituU.  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  III. 
Fee:  9330. 

2-6.  Analysis  of  Lew  Enforcement  DaU 
Course.  Presented  by  the  InstituU  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee;  9295. 

2-6.  PoUce  Composite  Artists  Trsining 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Colorado  SUU 
University. 

2- July  8.  Promotion  PreparsUon  SysUm 
Course.  Conducted  by  The  Police  Officers 
Training  Service. 

3- 5.  Burglary  Reduction  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

4- 5.  Street  Sorvival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Fee:  960.  To  be  held  in 
Burlington.  Vt 

56-  Drug  Abuse  In  the  Workplace  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University.  Fee:  9200. 

6.  Maximixing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Forensic  Com- 


Delaware.  Fee:  9250. 

22- 28.  1983  Interagency  Workshop. 
Presenud  by  the  Sam  Houston  SUU 
University's  Criminal  Jus  tics  CenUr.  To  bo 
held  in  HunUville.  Tex. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

23-25,  The  23rd  Annual  New  York  Profes- 
sional Polygraph  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  National  Training  CenUr  of  Polygraph 
Science.  Fee:  9125. 

23-27.  Electronic  Surveillance  & InUrcept 
Procedures  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy/Organized  Crime  InstituU. 

23-27.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presenud  by  the  MassachuselU 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  To  be 
held  at  the  Springfield  Police  Department 
23-27.  Bodyguard  Operations  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  InUrnational.  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C,  RegislraUon: 
9680. 

26.  Courtroom  Testimony  snd  Procedures 
Class.  Presenud  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

26-27.  Women  in  Criminal  Justice 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
MsssachusetU  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

30- June  10.  At-Seene  Accident  Invealige- 
tiott  Seminar  Presented  by  the  Treffic  Jn- 
sliluU.  Fee:  950. 

31- June  2.  Managing  the  CorrecUona  Func- 
tion Course-  Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
SUU  Univeraity.  Fee:  9260. 

JUNE 

1-2.  Street  Survivsl  Seminar.  Presented  by 

Calibre  Press  Tobeheldin  Lima. Ohio  Fee. 

960. 

3.  Mexlmizing  the  Use  ol  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munication Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Fee.  9196. 

6-7.  Drug  Raid  Planelag  & Execution 
Course.  Preeented  by  Maeeachuselte 
Criminal  Justice  Training  CoundL 
510.  DWI  Inalruetof  Courae.  Presantedby 


6-17  Traffic  F.nginri'finx  echuiml 
Aealalaot*'  Seminar  PreaenUd  by  the 
Traffio  ln.iUtuie.  Pee  9*w> 

9 Scrros  AuarencM  I'uuroe  IVeseoted  by 
the  MasMChuaetU  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing CounciL 

13-14.  The  Police  Rraponoe  to  Hw«UHe 
Situation*  Program.  Presenud  by  th>  1*00- 
nsylvama  SUU  University.  Fee  9250 

13-15.  Arrtat  Technique*  Cuurar.  PreoenUd 
by  the  Koga  InalituU.  To  be  held  in 
Graaley.Co. 

13-17.  Advanced  Training  Seminar. 
Presenud  by  the  National  Crima  i’rvvon- 
lion  InstituU.  Fae;  9300. 

1517.  Analytical  InveaUgatloa  Methods 
Course.  Conducted  by  ANACAPA 
Sciences.  Inc  Sponsored  by  Ohio  PeecoOf- 
ficera'  Traimng  Academy  To  be  held  in 
Columbua,  Ohio.  Fee:  9396. 

16-17  Supervisor  of  Security  Personnel 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Penniylvsnla 
Suu  Univeraity. 

16-17.  Robbery  Invealigatiun  Seminar. 
Hosted  by  the  Wilmington  Department  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  DE.  F» 
9195. 

17.  Maximizing  the  Use  ol  Taped  Evidence 
iWhat  you  Can  and  Cannot  Do)  Seminar. 
Presenud  by  Forensic  Cummunicalione 
Associates  To  be  held  in  Now  York  City 
Fee:  9195 

19- 23.  Vehlculor  Homfeide/DW  I Con- 
ference. Presenud  by  the  Traffic  ln*liUiU. 
To  bo  held  in  Chicago,  III  Fw:9300. 

20- 21.  Personal  Performance  Appraisal 
Seminar  ConducUd  by  the  Umverrily  of 
Dolawaro.  Fee’  9195. 

JOJuly  l.ComputcrTcchnologylnl-nw  En- 
forcement Semlnnr.  Presciitodby  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  9550 
23.  Police  Civil  Liability  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Maasachusetts  Criminal  JuMlice 
Training  Council. 

27-30.  Terrorist  Taetica  ond  Technology 
Courae.  Presented  by  Police  InUrnational. 
Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Wushmglon.  DC. 
27-SepUmbcr  2.  The  School  of  Police  SUff 
and  Command.  Presenud  by  the  Traffic  In- 
atituU  Fee:  91600 

*x»e>.  V‘taasnt.«4 

by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va,  Fw:  960. 


JULY 

76.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presenud  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  East  Peoria,  III 
Fee:  960. 

7-23.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime, 
and  Justice  In  England  sod  America:  The 
College  Couree.  Presented  by  the  InstituU 
on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice.  School  of 
Justice.  The  American  University.  Tuition; 
9975. 

11-14.  Bomb  Threat  Response  Courae. 
Presenud  by  Police  InUrnational.  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  DC. 

Il-H.  Practical  Homicide  Invcaligallon 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee.  9296. 

11-15.  The  Eighth  Institute  on  Drug*, 
Crime  end  Justice  In  England  and 
America:  The  Professional  (.'onfcrencc. 
Eh^esenUd  by  the  InstituU  on  Drugs.  Crime 
and  Justice.  School  of  Justice,  Che 
American  University.  Fee;  9350. 

11-22.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analyais 
Course.  Conducted  by  ANACAPA 
Sciences,  Inc  Sponsored  by  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department.  To  be  held  in  Miami. 
Fla.  Fee;  9695 

17- 22.  The  1983  National  Police  Planners 
‘Aasociation  Planning  Conference.  Hoxted 

by  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police 
Deparlment. 

18- 19.  Electronic  Spying  and 

CounUrmeaauree  Seminar.  Presenud  by 
Roas  Engineering  AasociaUs.  Fee;  9400 
18-19.  Internal  Affairs  Inveatigatlon 
Course.  HoeUd  by  the  Wilmington  Depart 
menl  of  Police.  Fee:  9195. 

18-21.  Ninth  InUrnational  Forum  on  Traf- 
fic Records  SysUms.  HosUd  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  TobeheldinSt.  Paul. 
MinneeoU. 

24-28.  1983  New  Jersey  SUU  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  SUU  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  at  the  Host 
Farms,  LsneasUr.  Penn. 


March  21, 1983 


